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“THE VERY IFINEST, PRODUCTS.’—The Medical Mag. 


We take this opportunity to state that we are supplying our trade 
customers with as large a quantity of cocoa and chocolate as the 
Government restrictions in raw materials permit, and express our regret 
for any inconvenience the public may experience in obtaining supplies. 


CADBURY BROS. Ltd., Bournville. 
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NOTICE TO OUR READEKS 
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I? order to conform with the Board of Trade Paper Restrictions, curtailing 


firms for the catalogues they require. 


We therefore beg to point out 


that the undermentioned firms will be very pleased to send their useful 
catalogues to our readers free of charge, on receipt of a post card. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Replies to Advertisements containing Box Nos. shoul be addressed c/o Country Lire Office, 


20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 








GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


MATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
—The best possible got out of every 
negative and every print—every time. No 
waiting . Any size 1/- for 12 exposures, 6d. 
forsix. Prints, postcards, and enlargements. 
Lists free. Cameras bought or exchanged. 
—MARIIN, Photographers’ Chemist, South- 
ampton 


SEWAGE. DISPOSAL FOR 

COUNTRY HOUSES.—No emptying 
of cesspools ; a perfect fertilizer obtained ; no 
solids ; no open filters ; perfectly automatic ; 
everything underground. State particulars.— 
WILLIAM BratTTIE, 8, Lower Grosvenor Place, 
Westminster. 











ICE, RINGWORM. SCURF.— One 
applic ation of “* SUPERSECT ” kills all 

lice and insects in horses, cattle, dogs, pigs, 
poultry, and all animals. Cures ringworm, 
mange, and scurf. Makes hair grow. An 
absolute remedy. Post free 2/6, 5/-, 10/- 
and 21/- —C I. HARRISON, Chemist, Reading. 


LD TAPESTRIES.—Several org 


required. Green preferred.— 





ENCING.—Cleft Chestnut Unclimbable 

Fencing. Send for illustrated price list 

—THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., LTD., 
Shottermill, Haslemere, Surrey. 


UCKABACK TOWELLING, in 
bundles of remnants, suflicient to 
make six full-sized Bedroom Towels, only 12/6, 
postage 6d. Send postcard for this month’s 
Bargain List. free.—-HUTTON’s, 182, Larne, 
Ireland. 


EEDS QN GARDEN PATHS. 

Use “ SANITAS ” WEED KILLER 

1 gallon iy 4 6; 5 gallon drums, 20/-: 

40 gallon casks £7, inclusive.—-The “* SANITAS” 
Co.. Ltd.. Limehouse, London, FE. 14 


WEEDS. _WEEDS. WEEDS. 
—Now is the time to destroy them 


before casting their seeds. If your paths are 
cleaned now they will remain clean for the 
best part of next year. Our Weed Killer is 
safe to handle, non-poisonous, will not harm 
birds or animals, is a powder, only requires 
sprinkling on the weeds. 1 ewt. sacks, 20/- 
free on rail London.—-CLEVELAND & Co., 12, 
Gt. Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 














[RON AND WIRE FENCING for 
Gardens, Tree Guards, Gates, Arches 
Espaliers, Rose Stakes, and Ornamental 
Garden Lron and Wire Work of every 
description. Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
Also Kennel Railing and Poultry Fencing. 
Ask for separate Lists.—BoULTON & PAUL, 
Ltd., Manufacturers, Norwich. 





ENCES.—Preserve your WOODWORK 
and stain them by use of “* SANITAS- 
CREOLEUM.” 1 gallon tins 3/9; 5 gallon 
drums 17/6: 40 gallon casks, £6 10s.—The 
**SaniTas’”’ Co., Ltd., Limehouse, London, 
E. 14. 





poe RTABLE BUILDINGS, Bunga- 

lows, Recreation Rooms, Motor Houses, 
Outdoor Shelters, ete. 
FENN & Co., Ipswich. 


A®SOLUTS CURE FOR CON- 
STIPATION.— Dr. Jenner’s Remedy.—— 
and free samples from JONES, 
Bournemouth. 


Enquiries invited.— 





Particulars 
Chemist, 247, 


APESTRIES.—A fine collection of 


genuine old —. for Sale in sets or 
single pieces.—** A 415 


(Continued on wl column.) 





EVOLVING SUMMER HOUSE, 

with room for sleeping wanted.——Full 
particulars and price by letter to ‘ Box 
No. 99," ¢ 0 STREET'S, 8, Serle Street, W.C. 


RESH HORSE MEAT, raw and 

cooked. supplied ; unequalled for poultry, 
cats and dogs.— Orders to WILLIAM THOMAS, 
Licensed Horse Slaughterer, Alma Road, 
Windsor. *Phone No. 82, Windsor. 





BOOKS, WORKS OF ART, 
ETC. 

The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2 4. 

OOKS WANTED.—Vernon’s_trans- 

lation of ‘ Dante,” and Bryan’s 

* Dic tionary of Painters,’ last edition.— 

“A 4165. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
AND VACANT 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is ld. per word, minimum 2/-, 


GENEALOGICAL WORK _under- 
taken ty REGINALD M. GLENCROSS, 
M.A., LL.B., (Trin Coll  esanssdiauien Worple 
Road. Wimbledon. 8.W. 19 








LL ALIVE O!--A Vade Mecum for 
bree lers and feeders of horses, cattle, 
sheep, goats. pigs, and poultry, by. J. G. 
Lyall. This book just issued is receiving 
at birth an altogether phenomenal reception 
by the Press and public of the Unite. 
Kingdom, and should be in the hands cf 
everyone even remotely connected with 
agriculture and stock breeding. Price 
2s. 6d. post free of the publishers, LYALL 
and Sons, Lincoln, or through any bookseller. 





STAMPS 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6 


OUNG LADY (25) requires post as 
Companion-Housekeeper or similar, in 
bright country or seaside home. Had over 
two years’ hospital training in nursing; 
musical, energetic, and excellent company. 
Would require moderate salary in comfort- 
able home.--Full particulars from ADVER- 
TISER, 148, Old Ford Road, London, E, 2. 


ADY ACCOUNTANT. Ccertifi- 
cated), with good experience, can 
undertake to open and write up books and 
visit periodically specialising in charity 
accounts and Income Tax returns and re- 
claims.—Miss VINE, 10, i est’ Bolton 
Gardens, Earl’s Court, S.W. 








ARE. BRITISH _ COLONIAL 
STAMPS for Sale. Collectors should 
write for a selection on approval or send their 
Want List.—T. ALLEN, *‘ Craigard,’’ Hermon 
Hill, South Woodford, E. 18. 


GENTLEMAN wishes to buy good 

collection of Postage Stamps or very 
old) English ones.—A. EDENFIELD, 27, 
Chestnut Walk, Worcester. 


OLLECTION Early Colunial Stamps, 

superb eopies only, for Sale, intact ; or 

you can select at one-third to quarter dealer’s 

prices ; approval.—* G.,’’ 31, Ellerby Street, 
Fulham. 











R OYAL _ BARUM WARE, —Vases, 
Candlesticks, and usual articles for 
Bazaars, ete. Soft blues, greens. red, old 
gold. Terms and illustrations sent on receipt 
of 3d.— BRANNAM, Dept. N., ‘Litchdon 
Pottery, Barnstaple. 


CLE CHESTNUT WIRE- 
BOUND FENCING, UNCLIMBABLE, 
STRONG, CHEAP.—lIllustrated Price List 
on application to THE FERNDEN FENCING 
Co.. BRIDGE STREET, GUILDFORD 
SURREY. Branch Works at Frant and 
Haslemere. 








LUGS.—Rid your garden of SLUGS by 

using ““SANITAS POWDER.” 6d. 

and 1/- tins and 15/- ewt. inclusive.—The 

“a ” Co.. Ltd., Limehouse, London, 
EB. 14, 


LIVE STOCK, PETS, Etc. 
The Charge for these Adverti ts 


GARDEN AND FARM 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word. minimum 2/6, 


ARDENING: FOR WOMEN.— 
Practical training, vegetable, fruit, and 
flower growing. Month or term. Healthy 
outdoor life. From 60 guineas per annum. 
Students can enter any date. Year’s course 
to suit war conditions Illustrated pros- 
pectus of PEAKE, Udimore, near Rye, Sussex. 


DOGS FOR SALE AND 
WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
ie 2d. ner word. minimum 2/4. 











___ is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 
Mes: HEINEMANN, The 


Gate House Farm, Framfield, Sussex 
offers the following healthy stock. SOW 
PIGS: Farrowed June 12th, of the direct 
strain of Friningham Hardy Crossbred 
Hereditary grazing Pig, 3 guineas each, 
F.O.R. crates 5s. each, returnable. 
RABBITS: Flemish, Belgian and cross- 
bred, for table purpose breeding; moderate 
prices. DRAKES: Indian Runner, Buff 
Orpington, Aylesbury, 10s. 6d. each, plus 
carriage and crates. SURPLUS PLANTS: 
Ordinary herbaceous, 1s. 6d. doz. ; list sent.— 
Enquirers must enclose stamped addressed 
post card. 





ANTED, a well-bred young Retriever, 

smooth, red-haired.—Particulars to 

“T. S..C.,” c/o Poot & Co., 180, Fleet 
Street, E.C. 4. 





ANTIQUES 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d ner word, minimum 2/6. 


ENUINE INLAID WALNUT 

QUEE ANNE CABINET; 
drawers, etc., £50; 
William III. Inlaid Walnut Tallboys, on 
knobbed legs, drop handles, ete., £50. 
a ate jor photos sent. No Dealers.— 
“A 4166.” 
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The Advantages of Agricul- 
tural Co-operation 


GRICULTURISTS where co-operation is still un- 
developed will need no exhortation to study the 
facts set forth in the article on the Eastern Counties 
Farmers’ Co-operative Association, which appears 
in another part of the paper ; but the general public 

also has a very direct and vital interest in this movement. 
The politician, at any rate, ought to study it from a wider 
point of view than that of the farmer, who is naturally and 
properly concerned with it as a business proposition sub- 
mitted for his consideration. At bottom his aim and that 
of the statesman are identical, only they are working in 
different spheres. The farmer is increasing his output and 
in that way is doing national service. The statesman is 
not so much concerned with the prosperity of a class as the 
happiness and comfort of the whole country. For him 
there are two main tests of any agricultural policy ‘that may 
be adopted after the war: They are, first, that the food 
supply should go on ncreasing till it comes as near as possible 
to making Great Britain self-supplying in the matter of 
food. The second consideration is that the rural population 
should increase very considerably beyond its present limits. 
He cannot do better than keep in mind what Goldsmith 
said in “ The Deserted Village’’: “Ill fares the land, to 
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hastening ills a prey, Where wealth accumulates, and men 
decay.”’ ‘‘ More food from the land, more folk in the village ” 
ought to be the watchword. 

Now, it can be easily established that a sy stem of co- 
operation such as is described. must increase production. 
Take, in the first place, the’ stimulus it Supplies to the use 
of artificial manures. The farmer working on a co-operative 
basis finds that he can procure his fertilisers of the best quality 
and at the lowest price compatible therewith-by, purchasing, 
not as an individual, but as a member of a wealthy corporation 
able, if need be, to pay cash at cash terms. Again, a large 
society is able to employ an expert capable of making up the 
compound manure which finds most favour with farmers, and 
by buying the constituents separately a very great saving is 
effected. Hence follows an increased use of artificial manures 
and, in consequence, better crops. It is exactly the same 
with feeding stuffs. Already the Eastern Counties Farmers’ 
Co-operative Association has been able to run a mill on its 
own account and combine its foodstuffs according to the 
needs of the district as expressed by the farmers themselves 
who are members. The advantages of this in regard to 
price and quality are too obvious to need emphasising. 

The Association opens up the way to the acquisition 
of the very latest and most efficient machinery; and, at a 
glance, that would appear to be a way of increasing production, 
but at the same time lessening the number of people engaged 
init. The latter assertion would hold true if we took the indi- 
vidual farmer. He who utilises every good labour-saving 
machine he can lay his hand on naturally needs fewer men to 
assist him. But there is another side to the picture. A great 
system of co-operation such as we have described is accept- 
able to the man who farms 4,000 acres, but it means life 
and hope to the small man whose livelihood depends upon 
his getting the largest possible crops from a small patch of 
land. The 4,000 acre man would have a respectable income 
if he only made a profit of 5s. an acre. The 20 acre man would 
not be able to live unless from his 20 acres he is able to pro- 
duce a profit of at least £4 to {5 from each acre. To do that 
he is dependent to a large extent on access to markets and in 
selling to the best advantage, points on which he derives the 
very greatest help from his co-operative society. That was 
where Denmark scored, as may be seen from the excellent 
book by Mr. Faber, published by Longmans, Green and Co. 
It helps the smallest farmer in Denmark and thereby brought 
about that more even distribution of wealth which has becn 
the salvation of the Danes. The adaptation of it which finds 
favour in this country is equally useful to the small-holder, 
and is of paramount importance to the large holder, for it 
makes for variety of crops as well as for additional bulk and 
quality, thereby appealing to circles of customers which the 
old-fashioned farmer left unserved and at the mercy of the 
market gardener. 

As time goes on it may be expected that the scope of the 
agricultural co-operative society will extend enormously. 
There are few transactions connected with farming which 
will not be made more profitable by direct dealing between 
the producer and the consumer. Already we get a hint of 
the magnitude of the opening in the fact that it has been 
found profitable in Suffolk to build a mill for the purpose of 
grinding the ingredients of cattle food. But what has been 
done there can very well be done elsewhere. An — 
organisation could assist in this matter by negotiating < 
fedker ration of a number of large societies which, if ic ousouee. 
could raise a special capital for this purpose. The provision 
of implements and machinery, especially those of a large 
type, is also well within the province of the society. In 
fact there is no reason why in course of time these bodies 
should not attain the dimensions of the Netherland Waste 
Land Society, which is a great mercantile undertaking supply- 
ing farms with practically all their requisites—seed, feeding 
stuffs, implements, machinery, and so on. The prospect, 
in fact, is illimitable. 





Our Frontispiece 


W E print as our frontispiece to this week’s issue a portrait 

of Lady Beatty with her elder son. Lady Beatty, who 
was Miss Ethel Field, daughter of Mr. Marshall Field, Sen. 
of Chicago, U.S.A., was married in 1901 to Admiral Sir 
David Beatty, and has two sons. 





*,* It ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country LiFe be granted except when direct 
application ts made from the offices of the paper. 
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HE days just now are crowded with events that will 

ever claim a place in history, and it is difficult 

to, select the most important. But we can hardly 

be wrong in giving that position to the surrender 

of: Austria. It occurred at a most critical time. 
The Italian Army: was carrying out victoriously the 
offensive which has been in preparation for many weeks 
and had captured many guns and thousands of prisoners, 
a goodly proportion of which were claimed by the 
British who fought most brilliantly under the leadership 
of Lord Cavan. But at the same time disintegration was 
proceeding apace among the congeries of States loosely held 
together under what we used to call the Dual Monarchy. 
Starvation, too, played its part, as it was difficult to secure 
provisions even for the army. In these circumstances no 
other course was left than that taken by-the latest of a long 
series of Prime Ministers, Count Julius Andrassy, who placed 
what is practically unconditional surrender in the hands of 
President Wilson. There remains a further ceremony, that 
of the military leaders approaching General Diaz with a 
white flag and making their request for an armistice. 


A SIMILAR course of action may be recommended to 

Germany,. though that country will be loath to make 
a frank surrender which its previous arrogance renders al! 
the more humiliating. But obviously it is the only way to 
regularise the position. The Germans would fain induce 
the Allies to propound their terms of peace so that they could 
represent the settlement as a treaty. But this would be to 
falsify the position. Germany is now in the hopeless position 
of being left to fight the Allies alone. Any moment the 
Ottoman Empire, which is the last of her confederates to 
hold out, may hoist the white flag. But whether Turkey 
does that or not makes very little difference to the situation 
in Berlin, as in any case help from Constantinople is out 
of the question. Germany has been defeated in the field, 
and every delay in making peace with her enemies means 
a greater destruction of her army and a closer approach to 
her boundaries. Within the Empire dissension is rampant. 
For these and other reasons which it is unnecessary to enum- 
erate the only course left open is for the military leaders of 
Germany to approach Foch and Haig and sue for peace. 
We hope this course will be insisted upon, because it is a 
necessary prelude to that reconstruction of Europe which is 
vital to the establishment of a permanent world peace. 


WITH much writing the daily Press, not yet purified of 

political motives, is confusing the highly interesting 
and pregnant situation which is developing in Germany. 
But the plain citizen will seize upon the simple and vital 
points. One is that Germany, whatever else may happen, 
has made a complete confession of defeat. The reply to 
President Wilson’s latest note is a tribute to the victorious 
position gained by the Allies. Next in importance we would 
place the resignation of Ludendorff, hitherto regarded as 
the great general, the “ battle-thinker”” of the enemy. On 
the other hand, it is no cause for wonder that a losing power 
tries to collect what it can out of the general ruin, and the 
Allied statesmen are now at a new and difficult stage. Their 
aim is to bring about the peace of the world under conditions 
that will render it impossible for another outbreak of war 
to occur. For this purpose it will be necessary to study the 
German reply for its reserves. There must be no mistake 
about the duty of the Allies to see that the enemy is placed 
in a position where he cannot renew his ambitious attempt. 


"THE Kaiser in these proceedings cuts a tragic and miserable 
figure. The advice given him by Maximilian Harden is 
that the only way remaining to him of showing his devotion 
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to the country and people which he used arrogantly to call 
“my own”’ is that he should himself take up the cross. In 
other words, his abdication is called for as clearly as the 
resignation of Ludendorff. We are very much mistaken if in 
the welter of German opinion this is not the dominant note. 
It comes out in the jeers thrown at him during the latest 
discussions in the Reichstag ; and, in spite of the subservience 
of the German Press, hints and even plain statements are 
appearing to the effect that the welfare of the Fatherland has 
been sacrificed to one man’s egoism and ambition. When once 
that feeling has taken root it may be expected to grow, and the 
head of the Hohenzollern dynasty may be thankful if he can 
escape with no worse punishment than the loss of his throne. 


IN the excitement and engrossing character of the military 
situation of the West we must not forget the crowning 
act of General Allenby’s campaign in Syria. This is the 
capture of Aleppo which, on the morning of October 26th, 
was entered by our advance cavalry and armoured cars. The 
place held by Aleppo in the mercantile system of the Middle 
Ages made its name familiar throughout the world. So much 
can be judged from the reference to it by the first witch in 
“Macbeth ”’ 
A sailor’s wife had chestnuts in her lap, 
And munch’d, and munch’d, and munch’d : 
‘““Give me,” quoth I: 

‘** Aroint thee, witch !’’ the rump-fed ronyon cries. 

‘* Her husband’s to Aleppo gone, master ©” the Tiger : 

But in a sieve I'll thither sail, 

And, like a rat without a tail, 

I'll do, P'll do, and I'll do.” 
It is a considerable town to-day, numbering not less than 
150,000 inhabitants, and stands on both banks of the Kuwaik ; 
but in the Middle Ages and, indeed, until the discovery of a 
sea route to India, it was a place of the highest mercantile 
importance. The great caravan services passed through it, 
and first the Venetians and then the British merchants used 
to make it hum with activity. The Turks hold it in great 
reverence as a religious place, and, as they have been in 
possession of it since the seventh century, they must have 
experienced the bitterness of regret in having to leave it to 
the army of General Allenby. But no other course was open, 
as the German General, Liman von Sanders, who was in com- 
mand of the German army in Syria, failed to give the assist- 
ance he had promised. But, if he had done so, he would only 
have put off the day of defeat. 


THE STEEL WORKS BY NIGHT. 
Beyond a narrow strip of water loom 
The Steel Works—flame and gloom. 
The massed and billowing smoke, ascending high, 
Is glorious with fiery light, 
Reflected from the furnace glow. 
It bears wild beauty to the sky 
And dominates the night. 
Below 
A blue haze drifts, 
Till gold and blue, meeting, deepening, paling, seem 
To veil a faery city in a dream. 
And little rifts 
Blown in this opal light show slender stairways flung 
Across the fires’ glare, 
Each line dead black, like giant cobweb hung 
Against the quivering air. 
Cathedral traceries are not more fair. 
Behind, dark towers throng, 
Like battlemented castles in a song. 
And vanquished moonlight, fire, and ebony 
Throws o’er the water threefold mystery. 


ISABEL BUTCHART. 


THE new Housing Bill introduced by Mr. Hayes Fisher 

on Monday afternoon received only a mixed welcome. 
Nearly every independent speaker had some fault to find with 
the scheme. Some, like Mr. Rowntree and Mr. Jowett, the 
Labour Member for Bradford, thought it did not go far enough. 
Mr. Rowntree’s criticism was that it was “ totally inadequate ”’ 
to meet the shortage of houses at the present time, while the ~ 
Labour Member described it as ‘‘ mean and pettifogging.” 
Others, such as Colonel Wedgwood, Liberal Member for 
Newcastle, objected to the finance of the arrangement. 
Colonel Wedgwood said the Bill meant that “ the State was 
to be milked for the benefit of the local authority in order 
that the latter might provide houses at charity rents for their 
servants.” Sir W. Rutherford regarded the Bill-as an insult 
to the intelligence of the House. The answer made to these 








criticisms by Mr. Hayes Fisher was, however, accepted. 
It is that the Bill is part of the expenses of the war. Building 
has been entirely stopped during the progress of military 
operations, and it is no more than the duty of the State to 
make good the shortage thus caused. The defence cannot be 
described as inadequate, and we hope the Government will 
get on with the scheme as expeditiously as possible. It is 
only an instalment, but it would be madness to undertake 
the whole work at a time when the expense is at its highest. 


NEVERTHELESS there are several points which should 

be kept clearly in mind. Let it be understood that our 
concern here is purely with country cottages. Housing must 
be part of the agricultural policy of the future, and it is essen- 
tial that this should be built up on a durable economic 
foundation. That is to say, we must look forward to a time, 
not many years hence, let us hope, when the price of building 
having returned to its normal, cottages will be erected that 
labourers can hire on economic terms. The present step 
must be considered as one of the makeshifts of war. It 
amounts to a State liability in capital to something over 
five and a half millions. We are estimating the cost of 
building at the present moment at £500 per cottage, and the 
rent which it will be possible to charge is to cover the interest 
on half that amount. The remaining half is, financially 
speaking, to be a dead loss, although in one sense it is a 
profitable investment, as it will be used to provide urgently 
needed dwellings. The proposal is that 25 per cent. of the 
deficit should be met by the local authority and the remaining 
75 per cent. by the Government. 


AN inevitable defect of this arrangement is that it, for the 

time being, kills private enterprise, but that objection 
is more theoretical than practical Here and there a 
patriotic landowner may be trusted to face a proportionate 
deficit on his own estate and build at a loss for the sake of 
his tenantry; but the average landowner who has_ been 
hard hit by the war wiil not be able to afford the luxury of 
building cottages at a loss. The cost of labour and of material 
is so abnormal at the present moment that only those who 
are driven by necessity or entertain exceptionally high ideals 
in regard to what they should do are at all likely to embark 
on what must be a losing business. At the same time we 
cannot help wishing that those who have the means and the 
inclination will seize the opportunity to show what building 
can be done by the use of local materials. That point may 
easily be lost in the hurried construction which may be 
expected to follow the passing of the Bill. 


ANOTHER aspect of the question was touched upon by 
~ several of those who took part in the debate. This is 
the possibility of splitting up the problem of housing in the 
country so that the task of the Government will be greatly 
reduced. There is no doubt that overcrowding in the villages 
, to a large extent, due to the inadequate provision of 
cottages on the farm. Nobody would care to rent a holding 
that was not provided with outbuildings for the necessary 
draught animals and other livestock ; but the very possession 
of animals makes it most advantageous to have those who 
take care of them housed on the land. Men cannot be ex- 
pected to come from great distances at those early hours of 
the morning in which it is necessary to attend to the various 
needs of horses, cattle and sheep. A certain number of 
houses is absolutely necessary on a farm, and the owner 
who builds them is lightening the strain on the village cottages. 
On the same principle county councils, railway companies 
(if there be a station), the Government itself for its officials 
and others similarly situated, would greatly help to solve 
the problem if they provided dwelling accommodation for 
their permanent servants. From correspondents who have 
written to us on this subject we know that in a considerable 
number of villages the problem of housing would be com- 
pletely solved if this were done, and we see no valid reason 
why it should not be undertaken pari passu with the carrying 
out of the official scheme. 


is 


WE are glad to learn from a private letter sent by a well 

informed correspondent in France that the agricultural 
scheme which was promoted and carried out last autumn is 
doing splendidly, notwithstanding the disaster of March. 
The Agricultural Department has become a_ permanent 
success. It will have this year between 30,000 and 40,000 
acres under cultivation, of which nearly 30,000 acres are 
already ploughed, and huge quantities of cabbage and other 
plants are ready to be put out, and that operation is now 
going on as fast as possible. When one remembers that it is 
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not yet eleven months since the suggestion was placed before 
the Paris Conference and not ten months since a Director 
of Agriculture was appointed, the extent of the work done 
is marvellous and the time devoted to getting the depart- 
ment formed was well spent. The success is all the more 
striking when we remember how the Germans swarmed over 
the ground in their spring offensive. But this is not all or 
nearly all, for it will be remembered that orders were given 
that all base camps should cultivate their spare ground, 
and an immense amount of food has been produced by this 
means. As an example, at a single Lewis gun school where 
there is a very small permanent staff more than eight tons 
of vegetables have been grown on little plots round the huts, 
and rations relieved accordingly. This is only an example 
of what has occurred at other camps. At the army camp 
from which our correspondent writes it took two years to 
get going, but fine results are now being attained. The 
ground which was despised and turned down by the experts 
has done wonders. About 4 acres were cultivated the first 
year and now between 30 and 40 acres are under crops and 
extension is still going on. What this means may be inferred 
from the prices at which vegetables are charged in France 
at the present moment: potatoes, £24 per ton; carrots, 
the same ; cabbages, fr. 1 to fr. 1.50 each, and other vegetables 
in proportion. The saving of money and transport can 
be more easily imagined than described. 


A FAREWELL. 
Summer now is laid away ; 
She went softly all her day— 
Hesitant, unlovered, fey. 


What delight could Summer sing ? 
What serene fulfilment bring ? 
Death with her went harvesting. 


Eyes and bruiséd spirit knew 
But three flowers that summer blew— 


Pansies, rosemary and rue. 
W . 9as B. 


AFTER the war it may be expected that the co-operative 

movement will spread like wildfire through Great Britain. 
On another page to-day there appears an account of the 
excellent Farmers’ Association in East Suffolk. On Tuesday 
a great meeting was held at Newcastle for the purpose of 
starting one in the North, and already there are great societies 
in the most important agricultural districts of the country. 
One, with its centre at Winchester, serves for the Southern 
Counties, and the Western Counties are covered by another. 
Yorkshire and Nottingham are strong on the movement. 
But even so there remains a wide scope for the extension of 
co-operation in the agricultural districts of Great Britain. 
The farmers seem, as a rule, to be most struck with the 
advantages of co-operative buying, and on that basis the 
Northumbrian Society is making a start. But this is only 
the beginning. There is practically no limit to the sphere 
of activity which may come within its range. The East 
Anglian Association began by farmers joining to purchase 
cake and fertilisers; then it took to selling, and now it 
manufactures feeding stuff for cattle. 


ECONOMICALLY the most important feature of this move- 

ment is the saving effected by eliminating the unnecessary 
middlemen. At present it is generally agreed that all middle- 
men are not to be put in the same category, but that some 
are essential to the work of distribution. On the other 
hand, it is generally admitted that there is too much inter- 
vention between the producer of food and the consumer 
If the connection between them were simple and direct, 
there would be a saving of the pickings made by those who 
may be described as the parasites of husbandry. The 
co-operative movement will be welcomed by the country 
at large as a force making for that larger output which is 
essential to the farmer now that his wages bill has permanently 
increased, and also as a means for supplying food at reasonable 
prices. Its extension may be welcomed as a sign that farmers 
are determined to work out their own salvation. Under the 
guidance of the experts whom it is of advantage to employ 
they will be able to increase the variety of their crops and 
supply markets which hitherto they have scarcely touched. 
Moreover, small-holders, whatever the variety of their 
produce, will be able to fill the truck if they all work 
together; and filling the truck means being in the position 
to obtain the most favourable rates from the railway 
companies. 
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THE LARGEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETY FOR FARMERS 


T this moment, when the question of establishing 
agricultural co-operative societies is being agitated 
throughout the length and breadth of Great Britain, 
it may be well worth while to set before the public 
some facts concerning the most important of these 

institutions now in existence. This position has been publicly 
and universally ascribed to the Eastern Counties Farmers’ 
Co-operative Association. The proof of the pudding lies in 
the eating of it, and before giving the history of the Associa- 
tion we would like our readers to consider the steady growth 
as shown in the net profit, the total turn-over, the number 
of members and the acreage represented. The following 
statement is from the Report presented at the annual general 
meeting in May of the present year. Readers will see from it 
that the net profit rose steadily from £86 19s. 2d. in 1905 to 
£15,735 6s. Id. in 1917; that the membership increased for 
the same years from 158 to 1,883, and the acreage from 
61,620 to 478,550; and the sales from £15,400 15s. gd. to 


£701,473 Ils. 5d. 


then one is needed. The hundred after a time increased. 
That enabled the Society to start other branches. First, a 
manager was appointed to buy corn. Then the need of a 
specialist for each department was felt. Societies have 
often gone wrong through not doing this. They begin in a 
small way and expect a man to be minager and an expert 
in every department. Mr. Cheney always held that the start 
should be on a good foundation with a view to looking out 
for larger business. The figures show this to be one of the 
largest businesses of its kind in the United Kingdom, and in 
spite of war-time conditions it is keeping up well. 
Departments were from time to time added and managers 
appointed as was seen advisable. After working on foodstuffs a 
beginning was made with implements. Then the next question 
was, whether it would not be possible to sell co-operatively, 
It was found that when pigs were sent to the auction market 
pig dealers came down and made an informal ring. They agreed 
not to bid against one another, but each to buy a specific lot. 
In consequence, many vendors found when their chequee 


Member- Nominal Paid-up 
ship. Acreage. Capital. Capital. Sales. Net Profit. 
eB sad, Lg dd: EO $5.30 
12 months to Feb. 28th, 1905. 158 61,620 1,540 10 0 395 5 Oo 15,400 15 9 86 19 2 
10 - Dec. 31St, 1905. 289 99,730 2,493 5 Oo 650 5 0 47,066 9 II 109% 1 
12 y : 1906. 452 143,900 3,598 5 0 987 18 5 126,996 I oO 758 5 Oo 
12 is An 1907. 686 212,580 5,314 10 oO 1,476 17 O 177,451 10 9 1,108 18 4 
12 +5 : 1908. Sor 243,334 6,108 10 oO 1,790 14 I 212,992 14 6 890 12 1 
12 sg 3 1909. 889 258,700 6,467 10 oO 5675 -2 1 239,529 3 10 2,102 14 4 
12 = 1910. 943 268,890 6,722 5 oO 2585 32. 2 276,699 3 5 5,489 35~ 2 
12 ‘a : IgII. 1,007 280,480 7,012. 0 0 2,380 I 7 258,378 14 oO 2,457 15 9 
12 a ; 1gI2. 1,057 292,240 7,306 0 Oo 2,607 17 278,634 4 2 1,284 13 10 
i ‘ ma 1913. 1,091 299,840 7,496 0 0 2583 5. Ff 293,223 11 8 867 4 
12 R : IgI4. 1,117 308,720 7,718 0 O 3,025 12 9 306,990 10 8 4,799.4 “3 
12 IgI5. 1,185 322,400 8,060 0 oO 3,277 10 10 380,338 3 4 10;:1IQ F 7 
12 » 1916. 1,273 337,420 8,435 10 0 3,557 14 2 488,424 13 7 13,659 6 4 
6 me June 30th, 1917. 1,622 410,790 10,269 15 Oo 5,152 10 7 387,969 18 2 TE22r 67 0 
12 - Dec. 31st, 1917. 1,883 478,550 11,963 15 0 6,193 6 6 701,473 If 5 15.735 6.2 


One other feature of the Association deserves attention. 
It would command confidence if for nothing else than the fact 
that its President is Sir Ailwyn E, Fellowes. In addition, 
the following list of Chairman, Vice Chairmen and Committee 
of Management will show that the very cream of the agricul- 
turists of East Anglia are vitally interested in the movement : 
Mr. Clement C. Smith, J.P. (Chairman), Mr. William Case, 
J.P., Mr. Peter Hay, Mr. William B. Colman, J.P., Mr. Charles 
A. Creasey, J.P., Mr. Spencer Dawson, Mr. William B. Damant, 
Major Norman Everett, Mr. Harry Fiske, Mr. Stephen 
Gillam, Mr. John R. Keeble, J.P., Mr. Samuel H. R. Kidman, 
Mr. Herbert Lee Smith, Mr. Frederick Miller, Captain 
Frederick C. Neave, Mr. Horace W. Packard, Mr. Arthur T. 
Pratt, Mr. George W. Rackham, Mr. Frederick W.D. Robinson, 
J.P., Colonel Benjamin B. Sapwell, V.D., J.P., Mr. Samuel R. 
Sherwood, Mr. Alfred G. Smith, Mr. Frederick W. Stearn, 
Mr. Herbert W. Voules, Mr. Thomas Wainwright, Mr. George 
P. Watkins, Mr. Joseph Watkins, Mr. William Wharton, 
Mr. William Wilson and Mr. William Woodgate. 

With this introduction we shall go on with a history and 
description of the Association, for the facts of which we are 
indebted to the Chairman, Mr. Clement C. Smith. 

About 1900 the County Technical Instruction Committee 
of East Suffolk organised a visit of young farmers to Denmark 
in order that they should have an object-lesson in agricultural 
co-operation. As a result of their visit, after mature con- 
sideration and owing to the help and advice given at the 
instigation of Mr. E. E. Cheney of the Board of Agriculture, 
and by the assistance of the Agricultural Organisation Society, 
a Farmers’ Agricultural Co-operative Society was started in 
1904. Since then it has developed rapidly into being the 
largest society of its kind in the United Kingdom. From 
1914 the growth has been especially marked. In its first stage 
the movement was looked upon by farmers as experimental. 
The Association began by not fewer than a hundred of the 
leading farmers promising to make it the medium through 
which to make their purchases, chiefly feeding-stuffs and 
fertilisers. The first transaction was for cake, one farmer 
wanting five tons of cake, another five tons, and so on. 
At this stage there was no manager. 

The next step was taken after a few more farmers began 
,to want cake. Early progress was made without an expert 
manager. But when you have a hundred farmers together, 


came along that the amounts were considerably smaller than 
they ought to have been. Of course, the theory of an auction 
is that so many people are going to bid against each other ; 
but that is not the practice. To prevent rings a manager 
was appointed to sell all livestock, giving particular attention 
to pigs. A large pig business was developed, and the sales 
rose to {150,000 a year. But now, of course, the pigs go 
through the auctioneers and are Government controlled. 
In place of the pigs a new branch is being added. A Govern- 
ment slaughter-house has been taken over for slaughtering 
bullocks, sheep and calves, not only for members and farmers 
generally in the neighbourhood, but also for the Government. 

The Association now has several well ordered departments, 
chief of which are the department for supplies of feeding- 
stuffs and fertilisers, and one for agricultural seeds. For the 
latter extensive premises have been taken, and some of the 
best modern, up-to-date seed cleaning machinery has been 
installed. Seeds can be taken from the growers and cleaned 
on the lines of the Institute of Botany at Cambridge. Thus 
is ensured the sale of pure, clean seed to members (root seeds, 
grass seeds and clover seeds mostly). 

Since the war the question of seed corn has been taken 
up, and also the sale of corn. The Society can do that 
because it gets the commission. All corn is sold on 
commission at fixed prices, and that commission comes back 
to the Association. 

The Association is managed by a Committee of Manage- 
ment chosen from the members. The qualification for 
membership is four 5s. shares for every ten acres farmed by 
the applicant, without taking into account saltings, heath or 
waste land. One-fourth only (1s. 3d. per share) is payable on 
application. They began differently by taking only one 
5s. share for ten acres; that meant that a man only undertook 
to subscribe a capital of 6d. per acre. The result of that was 
a capital only of £1,540, of which only £395 was paid-up capital. 
There was needed £15,400. It is being put to the farmers now 
that this is a good proposition, and it is time for the Asseciation 
to find its own money and run the whole show without going to 
the bank. That is why the terms of membership were changed 
into four 5s. shares, making Is. instead of the original out- 
lay of 6d. an acre. Only Is. 3d. of the 5s. share is called up 
at first, so that it is no burden ona man. It only amounts 
to a few pounds. N°» other call is made, but the bonuses 
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are credited that would go to the member each year, or 
the dividend that should be paid, or the interest that would 
accrue, is credited to the member until his share capital is all 
paid up, so that he does not feel it. He is not asked for more 
than the 1s. 3d. per share, but gradually his share holding 
gets larger. It does so automatically through the interest 
that accrues and also through the bonuses that come to the 
member. There is no annual subscription. Then there is a 
system whereby, when a man dies and his shares have to be 
transferred—perhaps his sons do not intend taking up farming 

the shares are transferred to someone else, or possibly to the 
successor who takes the farm. 

Apart from being good business, the whole thing is a 
great social benefit in the sense that it brings farmers 
together to act unitedly in the way of business. No politics, 
no religion divide people. There is nothing to fight about. 
They come with a view to working together for their mutual 
advantage. 

The effect on cultivation is that many people are now 
using artificial manures who never used them_ before. 
Farmers like to use compound manures that they know. 
Being a large society with large membership, it has its own 
compound manures made up to a special recipe, and there is a 
guaranteed analysis with each transaction, and therefore the 
farmers can buy with confidence. Consequently more manure 
is being used, which is beneficial. Taking up the sale of pigs 
when a good market is found always stimulates production. 
When the selling of pigs was undertaken, the manager of this 
department was an expert. When he bought a yard ofa 
man’s pigs, these pigs were of different sorts and not all were 
suitable for the same market. Just as apples taken from 
the same orchard vary, and look much better when they are 
sorted out, so with the pigs. It was found that some pigs were 
suitable for Yorkshire, some for the mining districts, and some 
for the best Wiltshire bacon factories. Thus the pigs were 
sent only to suitable markets and they were sent out in full 
trucks, thus securing the best terms from the railway company. 
One farmer might only be able to half fill or quarter fill a 
truck. Then there was instituted an insurance system 
whereby, for 1d. or 2d. per pig, it became possible to insure 
it so that were the pig found to be dead at the end of a journey 
the farmer was recouped. 

It was found that by obtaining the best markets produc- 
tion was enormously stimulated. Another way by which it is 
hoped to improve production is that of Mr. Leslie Scott’s credit 
system. The largest of the co-operative societies are expected 
to do this, and the Eastern Counties’ will be one of the first 
through which a member will be able to get not only his goods 
but also credit on a properly approved system. The kind of 
man dealt with is not the one who goes to bankers, but 
he and his claim to credit will be known to his neighbours. 
He may be a young labourer who is getting on, temperate, 
industrious, a man whom one could see would make good use 
of money. 

A few more notes may be added. First, that the members 
consist of farmers of every degree, from the small-holder to the 
man who is responsible for the tillage of 4,000 acres. Next, 
as an instance of the way in which one activity leads to another, 
it should be stated what happened from selling pigs. When 
the pigs were sent away and killed it was found that one man’s 
pig weighed much better in dead weight in comparison with 
the live weight than another's. The question was asked why, 
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and the answer was inevitable: because fed differently. 
Hence it was concluded that some control of the feeding 
of pigs brought for sale should be established if the 
best markets were to be reached. Properly balanced food 
must be given to pigs if they are to fatten well. If this mixed 


or compound food is purchased, nobody knows what is bought. 
Thus arose the idea of grinding for the Association. The grist 
is purchased wholesale from samples that are examined by 
a Committee, and these meals are mixed together. A mill has 
been built and farmers have found confidence enough to buy. 
This has a very important bearing on the question of absorbing 
the middleman into the co-operative movement. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Tue WEIGHT OF Pics At TWELVE WEEKS OLD. 

S1r,—A little time ago I gave some details in reference to weights of twelve 
weeks old pedigree Large Black pigs. There seemed considerable divergence 
of opinion among breeders on the subject, although experience still confirms 
what I stated then that there is a certain minimum weight which a pig 
should attain at twelve weeks old if he really is to grow into a good specimen 
of the breed. Since then I have weighed all my litters at twelve weeks old, 
and the average weights of all pigs attaining the age of twelve weeks from 
May to September inclusive are as follows : 

Month. Average Weight. 

May ee se se se 5 6r} Ib. 

June 
July 
August 


September —6th Ib. 


It is interesting to see that the pigs weaned in June and July averaged 
a z00d deal the best weight. There is, I think, an explanation for this which 


MR. WILLIAMS’. PENDLEY GOALKEEPER. 


Sold for 1,470 guineas. 


I will at a later date give, but I should like to know whether other breeders 

find their pigs doing best in the months the weights given above indicate. 

I cannot too strongly ask for the co-operation of other pig breeders to set 

out their various experiences in your paper. The future, no matter what 
troubles there are close at .hand, holds out 
marvellous opportunitics for pedigree pig 
breeders, and with real co-operation and inter- 
change of experiences among the pig breeders 
of the United Kingdom the great trade that is 
coming may be well reaped by breeders in the 
United Kingdom. It must be understood that 
all these little pigs have free range with their 
mothers, and the sizes and weights are attained 
by natural growth without forcing or special 
feeding. Any or all of my pigs can be seen at 
any time without notice, so that the condi- 
tions they thrive under may be 
S. F. Epce. 


verified.— 


RECORD PRICES FOR STOCK. 


S1r,—Your readers may be interested in the 
accompanying photograph of two beasts which 
have both fetched record prices during the 
past week: Mr. T. C. Williams’ Shire colt foal 
sold for 1,470 guineas at Peterborough on 
Wednesday—a record for the breed for a foal; 
the late Lord Rhondda’s Herefords, which realised 
£40,000 on Tuesday, included the bull Sir Sam, 
which made the record for the breed of 2,300 
guineas.—P. 
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NATURE’S CAMOUFLAGE © 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY CAPTAIN F. 


AN ELAND BULL LOOKING LIKE THE 
COUPLE of years ago the word “‘ camouflage ” was practi- 
cally unknown, even with the B.E.F. » Now it is merely 
awaiting a new edition of the dictionary to take its 
place formally in the English language; and as a peg 
to hang a joke on, what would our comedians do without 
it ? The exact meaning of the word is a little vague, but it is 
a slang French expression meaning obscured by smoke, and so 
comes to be used for disguise of anything connected with military 
operations. It is rather like our use of the expression throwing 
dust in anyone’s eyes with a view to concealing the truth and 
deceiving them. 

The French were the first to recognise the value in war of 
disguising appliances, movements, etc., and to make a special 
study of it. Their best artists were turned on to invent colour 
schemes and 
scene painting 
for special 
military pur- 
poses. In 1915 
I was fortu- 
nate enough 
to be sent to 
see Over the 
first camou- 
flage school in 
a certain well 
known town 
somewhere in 
France. There 
I was shown 
round by a 
corporal 
whose name 
is famous in 
Parisian art 
circles. He 
pointed out 
other artistic 
celebrities 
among: the. 
staff there. 
Their work 
consisted | in 
experiment- 
ing and de- 
signing  dis- 
guises of all 
sorts. 

Extraordin- 
ary ingenuity 
was shown in 
some of: the 


devices A FEW STRAGGLING BRANCHES COMPLETELY HIDE 
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RussELL ROBERTS. 





AGAINST WHICH HE IS STANDING. 


employed, but an account of them would not pass the Censor, 
even after the lapse of time. One of the chief features was the 
painting of guns, roofs, wagons, shelters, ete., in protective 
patterns to make them look like anything but what they were. 
The study of Nature is one of the chief bases of the methods 
employed. Nature is full of wonderful examples of protective 
coloration, and the general principles can be utilised in wat 
in much the same way as Nature utilises them in wild life. 
There are three principal ways in which concealment may 
be gained: (1) By completely hiding an object ; (2) screening it by 
placing something between the object and the eye of the cnemy ; 
(3) by confusing his mind. This can be done in various ways, 
such as by painting the object in such a way as to break up the 
outlines and form false ones. All ‘these methods are to be 
found in 
Nature. The 
first one is 
Cc, 0 TK mm O 
enough 
among the 
gma lle xy 
animals, but 
is unusual 
among the 


larger ones. 
Take the 
African ante- 
lopes and 


other large 
mammals.’ A 
few are bush 
dwellers, and 


these dash 
into dense 
cover when 


alarmed. 
They include 
the bongo, 
bushbuck, 
situtunga and 
a good many 
of the smaller 
sorts, duikers, 
ete: The 
others gerfer- 
ally make for 
the bush when 
alarmed, but 
not with a 
view io lying 
low in it, but 
merely to get 
A RHINOCEROS. out of sight 


' 
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quickly, their main 
object being to put as 
great a distance as 
possible between them- 
selves and their enemy. 
Lions and leopards will 
hide up, but given good 
notice of the approach 
of danger, they gener- 
ally prefer distance to 
cover. In fact, practi- 
cally all the larger 
animals rely on their 
senses for warning of 
danger rather than any 
form of concealment. 

The second and 
third methods are very 
largely used, but by 
Nature on behalf of 
them rather than in- 
tentionally or know- 
ingly by them. Screen- 
ing is a great protec- 
tion to them. A thin 
bush which appears to 
offer no obstacle at all 
will sometimes render 
an animal quite un- 
noticeable. On 
page 377 is an illustra- 
tion of a rhinoccros. 
He has a few straggling 
branches in front of A BIG BULL GIRAFFE MERGED INTO A_ TREE. 
him which hide about 
as much of him as the 
harness does of a horse. 
Yet he is rendered 
most indistinct, and 
but for the sun shining 
full on his’ back, he 
would be practically 
invisible. 

But the method 
represented most com- % : 
monly in Nature is the y \ “a 


third. The insect and " ~ 
yea 
a 





reptile world abounds 
in instances of this. 
The leaf butterfly and 
the stick insect are 
familiar to most 
people, and the car- 
peted pattern of many 
snakes. Among the 
big game of Africa 
some very . startling 
effects are got. The 
most gaudy and con- 
spicuous of animals 
sometimes become diffi- 
cult to see. 

There is probably 
no more gaily marked 
animal in Africa than 
the reticulated = or 
northern giraffe. The 
broad, white network 
separating blotches of 
brilliant chestnut red 
makes it a conspicuous 
object from a_ great 
distance away. One 
of these photographs 
shows a giraffe in the 
open. It would seem 
a hopeless task to hide 
such an animal. But 
on the right of the 
picture is a big bull, 
simply lost and merged 
into the tree before 
which it is standing, 
It is almost invisible, 
even though it is stand- 
ing on the near side of 
it. The white network 
seems especially made 
to resemble the sun. 
light streaks in the 
foliage. It is curious 
that although = the 
giraffe is so well con- 
cealed, I am convinced 
that its presence there 


was a pure accident, IMPALA, IN SPITE OF THEIR BRIGHT COLOURING, ALMOST INVISIBLE. 
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and that it had no idea that it was less conspicuous in that 
position than in the open. It seems incredible that an 
animal should have such advantages ard _ be _ totally 
unconscious of them. 

One of Nature’s favourite camouflage schemes is counter- 
shading. The light falling on an animal’s back while the under- 
side is in shadow naturally makes great contrast. To prevent 
their being unduly noticeable, most animals are much lighter 
underneath than on the back. The impala is one of the brightest 
of antelopes. The red-chestnut coat is so glossy that it is most 
conspicuous when these animals stand inthe sun. The brilliantly 
coloured back is then lighted up too brightly for the counter- 
shading to take effect. But when standing in the shade the 
deeper shadow under- 
neath equalises the 
difference between back 
and belly and gives a 
flat tone all over. On 
page 378 is a herd of 
impala; they are right 
out in the open, away 
from any sort of cover, 
and in spite of their 
bright colouring they 
are almost invisible. 
So’ also is the small 
herd seen among 
the rocks and bushes 
of an African gully. 
Their bodies are merged 
into their immediate 
background and are 
practically indistin- 
guishable from it. Both 
of these photographs 
were taken on a dull 
day. 

In another illus- 
tration an eland bull 
is seen looking just 
like the rocks behind. 
One might deduce from 
that that the eland is 
a rock-loving creature. 
As a matter of fact, 
the eland is a denizen 
of thin bush and plain. 
This seems to suggest 
that much of Nature’s 
camouflage scheme is 
designed for general 
purposes ; that though 
a beast may appear to 
be adapted by its 
colour to live incon- 
spicuously in some 
especial environment, 
it will often be found 
that its colour is quite 
suitable to .an entirely 
different one. 

Probably the most 
successful form of con- 
cealment, provided 
no very conspicuous 
colouring is involved, 
is immobility. Most 
animals and some 
birds make use of it. 
Even the gaudy cock 
pheasant can _ efface 
itself among the 
autumn leaves. Most 
travellers in Equatorial 
Africa have mistaken 
a sleeping rhinoceros 
for an ant-heap. The 
mutual discovery of 
the mistake has often 
produced a sequel 
fraught with excite- 
ment. And another 
provision of Nature calculated to render such a_ mistake 
easier is that the rhinoceros is addicted to a matutinal mud- 
bath, from which he emerges the colour of the local soil and 
consequently of the surrounding ant-heaps. So in one part 
of the country rhinoceroses are red and in another part white, 
according to the colour of the soil of that part. Pigs and 
elephants also love a mud-bath. So it is not at all unusual 
for travellers on their first safari to report new races of red 
rhinoceroses and white elephants. Nothing is easier than to 
pass an elephant by, especially when it is suspicious. Huge 
as elephants are, their forms are so confused with the trees and 
shadows that they are unnoticeable. When they are undisturbed 
their constantly swinging ears and swishing tails catch the eye 
at_once, but once their suspicions are aroused they stand 
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absolutely motionless and in deadly silence. If you can hide an 
elephant you can hide anything, even a tank! In our Cambrai 
push, the success was said to be largely the result of the won- 
derful way in which our tanks were camouflaged while the 
necessary preparations were being made. It must have taxed 
the skill of our staff to have successfully concealed such monsters 
in the open plains of Picardy. They certainly had one advantage 


over the elephant, that a resting tank has no temptation to flap 
its ears nor otherwise diverge from immobility, and has therefore 
nothing but its complexion to look after. 

Elephant and buffalo when resting stand or lie in such a 
confused heap that it is most 
body belongs to which animal. 


difficult to make out which 
One can get quite close to a 





IN AN AFRICAN GULLY. 
herd of elephants and, after a prolonged inspection, suddenly 
discover that what one thought was an elephant’s body is an 
elephant’s leg very much closer than one imagined or wished. 
It would seem to be impossible to fail to shoot an elephant 
in a vital spot from, say, 15yds. away, but in practice it is often 
the case that one does not know which way the elephart is 
facing at that distance. All one sees is stretches of grey skin, 
more often than not shut in by bush of various density, 
but cutting the whole up into unrecognisable sections. The 
same with buffalo; I have, during the unregenerate days 
when I was armed with a rifle instead of a camera, followed 
a small herd of a dozen buffalo for miles, getting close 
to them every time they stopped and been unable to spot the 
bull. 
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ON THE ITALIAN FRONT 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY Warp Murr. 


N a certain morning, not long ago, I stood upon a 
mountain ledge, many thousands of feet above sea 
level, and gazed across one of those indescribable 
panoramas, at delicate and. savage, which 
typically are the goal of the efforts of Alpine climbers. 
Range on range, valley after valley, stretched as far as eye could 


once 


reach—ivory peaks and purple-shadowed precipices, crumpled 
glaciers and dim gorges—the whole superb snowscape lit by 
merciless sunshine and backgrounded by the flat, unvarying 
tint of an utterly blue sky. The immediate foreground was 
occupied by a jumble of boulders, and upon one of these boulders 
lounged a young gentleman in a grey suit, hatless, his mop of 
hair schoolboyishly unkempt, his face a mahogany brown, a 
cigarette between his lips and a pair of field-glasses in his hand. 
The grey suit was the uniform of the Italian army, and its sleeves 
bore the three stars of a captain. And this juvenile captain, 
between a puff of his cigarette and a mildly contemplative glance 
at a curious yellow stain which was spreading and dispersing on 
a snowfield near us—the smoke from a shell-burst—remarked 
to me: ‘‘ They callour job here the ‘ Sporting War,’ you know.’ 

In his tone one could detect a gently humorous resentment. 
Although, that day, there was a sort of Engadine-in-the-season 


, 


tang in the tonic air (I could see little figures practising ski-ing, 
wholly in the manner of St. Moritz novices on a ‘“‘ nursery ’’), 
and although he himself looked more like a tourist picnicking 
than a soldier on duty, I could not but remember that my friend 


had been living on this ridge for two years—and knew its climate 
to be capable of vagaries which no mere sportsman would have 
True, a dash of the sportsman tempera- 
would suffer the 


endured for two weeks. 
ment is manifestly desirable in those who 
privations pecu- 
liar to warfare in 
the Alps and over- 
come its particu- 


lar problems: 
there must be 
patience, too, the 
patience of the 
hunter and_ the 
tracker: there 


must be personal 


courage and cool- 
ness of a high 
order, and_ bodily 
But the 
difference be- 
and 


fitness. 
tween sport 
war is poig- 
nantly precise, 
none the 
the minds of those 


less, in 


condemned to the 


latter employ- 
ment. To begin 
with, sport is 
voluntary and war A SCREENED ROAD 
is not. Sport is, 
however fatiguing, not a bore. Whereas there is nothing 
in existence quite so boring as this preposterous business 


called war. Even the : most interesting fronts—and_ the 
Italian front is, I suppose, the most interesting of any—are 
scenes of boredom unspeakable. This young captain, openly 
enjoying the visit of a stranger and an excuse to loaf for a 
space in the sunlight, and perfectly capable, as a person of 
taste, of appreciating the glorious prospect—able, also, as I was 
aware, to perform feats of enthusiastic hard work and heroism 

was nevertheless bored, bored, bored. If I could have told him 
that his ‘‘ Sporting War’”’ would finish to-morrow and that in 
this sense he might be forced to forego all ‘‘ Sport ’’ for the rest 
of his life, he would have embraced me with tears of gratitude. 
As it was, the gratitude was all on my side when I reflected that 
after I had comfortably gone home, already a trifle tired even of 
the dazzling view, he would stolidly stop, and, on his chilly ridge, 
defend me and a few million other Allied Europeans against the 
menace which now lurked invisible in cracks and caverns on the 
other dim ridge opposite us—and the sole evidence of whose pres- 
ence was the yellow smoke now vanishing from the snowfield. 
To write about the Italian front under the title of ‘‘ The War 





in the Sunshine’’ is, perhaps, as unfair as to write about it under 
the title of ‘‘ The Sporting War.’’ One can only describe what one 
sees, however ;. and I shall always think of my three weeks’ 
tour of the Italian front in terms of sunshine. There were 
interludes of cloud ; and once or twice, high among barren hills, 
I was beaten upon by a sudden tempest ;_ but in the main it was 
a period of sunshine. Cruel sunshine, sometimes, especially in 
the plains, where the heat and dust ‘and mosquitoes made life 
a burden; I was homesick, often, for the soft horizons and clean 
damp winds of England, for muddy lanes and green meadows, 
or London’s grimed, grey pavements. On, the Lower Piave, 
where trenches and dugouts and batteries and barbed wire and 
motor lorries tearing along white roads and barges of supplies 
on muddy canals and ruined villages and telephone poles and 
observation balloons and buzzing aeroplanes and growling guns 
and all manner of other characteristic phenomena muddle them- 
selves into the day’s hotch-potch of impressions, the heat was so 
atrocious that there were moments when one feared collapse. 
One wondered how even the Italian soldier, a Southerner, could 
“stick it.” One watched him toiling, with his tunic unbuttoned, 
at digging, or unloading carts, or clearing the rubble from ruins, 
or carrying heavy cases of ammunition, or piling stacks of fodder, 
or what not; one saw the sweat streaming from his brow; and 
one surmised that a sunshine war would be wickeder than a wet 
war or an Arctic war. But the devil of it is that this sunshine 
war is, at times, a wet war and likewise almost an Arctic war. 
Northern Italy is torrid in summer and bleak in winter. Further, 
the physical geography of the Italian line is such that at one and 
the same moment one part of it may be suffocating in fiery heat 
and another part shivering in an iron frost. One part is among 

pinnacles of rock 


and ice; another 
part is among 
malaria - haunted 
lagoons. 


Both these 
extremes I was 
privileged to pene- 
trate into, and 
dispassionately 
considering both 
of them I cannot 
make up my mind 
which I should 
loathe more 
heartily if I were 
an Italian soldier. 
As a mere visitor, 
I was, of course, 
fascinated by the 
mountain front. In 
contrast to the dis- 
mal lower reaches 
of the Piave the 
mountain front is 
dramatic, excit- 
ing, exhilaratingly 
rich in surprises. The casual excursionist gets the illusion that 
life in such surroundings must be rather fun. And then he 
looks about him and bethinks himself that he is twenty, thirty, 
forty miles from the nearest town; that the only gleam of 
recreation is a gramophone in the Casa del Soldato ;’ that here 
in this furthest-to-the-front war zone there are no peasantry 
to humanise the landscape, nobody but soldiers to talk to, 
nothing but soldiering to do; that there is no getting away 
from these soldiers, no variety of food or of conditions, nowhere 
to sleep and live but a cramped hut, no vista but that dreadful 
slope of débris and snow, not even a ‘‘ nice walk ”’ to indulge in 
for exercise and meditation. Is the mountain front preferable, 
after all, to the front in the plains? Does picturesqueness 
count so very heavily in our estimate of a place when the tenour 
of, life in that place is repellent ? I wonder whether the prisoner 
in Chillon was happier than is the prisoner in Wormwood Scrubbs 
assuming (what'I believe was unfortunately not the case) 
that the former could stare out of his window at Lac Leman. 
Maybe he was, if he happened to be a philosopher or a poet. 
But philosophers and poets are few and far between, even in 
that remarkable collection of temperaments, the Italian army ; 
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and it is well to remind ourselves that 
all soldiers are in a sense prisoners — of 
duty and of discipline’ and of a power 
outside their control. The Italian soldier, 
like the English soldier, is imprisoned in 
the impalpable walls. of that accursed 
dungeon called ‘‘The War”’; invisibly 
chained by the leg to one tiny spot within 
the dungeon. What matter if, with that 
chain weighing upon him, he can look 
forth at the sort of view which, in peace- 
time, trippers gush about from their 
seats in a funiculaire? Like Tommy 
Atkins everywhere, from Flanders to 
Mesopotamia, he-wants to go home to 
wife and kids. And so would I, if I were 
in his place. Many a time I saw him 
laughing and happy, and heard him sing. 
But God forbid that any words of mine 
‘should convey the notion that laughter 
and song were the sole features of 
life as led by the Italians on their 
wonderful front. Myself, I must go on calling this war, as 
I saw it, ‘‘The War in the’ Sunshine.” But, whether in 
‘sunshine or in shade, war is a prison. From that hateful 
prison—and this is the one thought which is the true sun- 
shine illuminating all fronts—the whole population of Europe, 
with the arrival of peace, will be set free. Years after its walls 





A WOUNDED MAN GOING TO HOSPITAL BY 
have faded we may, perhaps, look back and realise how dark, 
even in the sunshine, that prison was; for its darkness was 
‘spiritual, and no mere earthly, physical sunshine could make it 
light. 

Moralising won’t mend matters. This I was fain to recollect 
when musings such as these, trite though they obviously were, 
gave mea twinge of conscience at frequent 
intervals in my tour. To be a tourist, 
an unhelpful onlooker, seemed an imper- 
tinence. One was ashamed to be 
caught gaping, from outside the bars, 
at the treadmill victims within their 
prison. One knew oneself for a mere 
joy-rider. Sometimes one was a road- 
hog, tearing arrogantly along in a car, 
honking to hustle poor, tired Tommy 
Atkins out of the way, deluging him 
with dust and petrol reek as he plodded 
along under the load of his pack and rifle. 
Sometimes one sailed smoothly above his 
head in the basket of a teleferica; one 
peeped over the rim of the basket and in 
the gully far beneath one saw him trudg- 
ing, with bent back, up the zig-zag path; 
hours of muscle-racking struggle would 
be required to bring him to the crest 
which the teleferica reaches in ten 
minutes. 

He is forbidden to use the teleferica— 
until he is wounded, when his stretcher 
will be-slung on board it for the descent 
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RESTING IN AN OLIVE WOOD. 


to hospital. He must go afoot, while we joy-riders luxuriously 
do our climbing without effort. 
—and Italian travel facilities are now not much to boast of 


I found myself blushing for similar shameless contrasts. I reclined 


ven when journeying by rail 


on a comfortable bed in a train which was at least in name an 
express. Tommy, in endless troop-trains trundling to or from 
the front, was given windowless luggage- 
vans with wooden benches, was not al- 
lowed to alight in a station, and was 
shunted ruthlessly to allow his betters 

weve we his betters ?—to rush by, punctu- 
ally, in sleeping-berths and cushioned first- 
class compartments. 
travelling to a town which was to be my 


Only once, when 


headquarters for visiting western por- 
tions of the line, Tommy and I became 
equals, and I need no longer be abashed ; 
his luggage-vans were hooked on to my 
train and for his convenience it dawdled 
for nine hours over what should have 
been a four hours’ trip. Though | was 
sleepy and hot and hungry I was proud, 
too; it was a pleasure to climb down 
from the train, 


when it made one of 


its interminable halts near a_water- 
tap, and take my turn in the queue 
waiting to drink and wash. A _ senti- 
mental emotion, doubtless, but it 
marked one of the few lulls when I had 
relief from the ache of wishing to apologise 
and being unable to do so; to apologise, I mean, for the sort of 
inexorable inequality which fate distributes among mankind ; 
which, in this instance, allotted to me the congenial job of describ- 
ing and photographing ‘‘ The War in the Sunshine 


other fellow was condemned, without any rhyme or reason, to the 


while the 


excessively uncongenial job of waging it. 





VERTICALLY 
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FROM THE CAR OF THE 
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UTLAND LODGE enjoys the advantage of a_ situation by a bow-like line of frontage. Very little seems 
singular completeness of external and internal effect. | to be known of the original building of the house, which is 
It is by no means a large house, but it is so well obviously of the school of Wren, and closely allied to work 
schemed as to possess more than a little of the true | of the same date as his additions to Hampton Court. The 
Georgian quality of stateliness. The position at interior plaster detail, however, shows that the work is really 
the junction of two roads running at right angles is a favour- _ later and approximates to that of the middle of the’century, 
able one, and the enclosing wall is happily adapted to the _ the staircase walls in particular showing signs of the influence 
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of William Kent, while the drawing-room 
chimneypiece with its riotous overmantel 
recalls Chippendale’s borrowings from. French 
rococo. A 

In general disposition of plan the centrally 
placed staircase and entrance hall extend 
through the depth of the house, as is often the 
case in the earlier examples of the houses of the 
first half of the eighteenth century. This 
scheme of plan, which is subject to some 
obvious disadvantages, is no doubt the occasion 
of the very pleasant, but still later, garden 
entrance porch, shown by a detail illustration. 
It has been projected forward to form a lobby 
between the garden door and the hall. Not 
only is the design of a later type, but the hand- 
ling of the Doric entablature reveals much less 
technical knowledge and ability than is dis- 
played in the original principal entrance door- 
way on the other side. The designer has been 
troubled over the placing of his triglyphs. 

The original hall has been enlarged by the 
inclusion of the small parlour on the left of the 
principal entrance. Ascending the spacious and 
handsome staircase the principal room is found 
to be placed on the first floor. It has the usual 
characteristics of the Georgian interior, the low 
dado and heavy modillion cornice, and _ tall 
windows with shutter linings and well moulded 
architraves. The wall opposite the fireplace 
has two Ionic columns in a slight recess, form- 
ing a feature at this end of the room rather as 
though an ante-room were intended to the 
principal apartment. The present treatment of 
this great room is not without interest, the 
ceiling has been painted black and the walls a 
very special green, while the overmantel scroll- 
work is in brown. This last, however, has 
been cleverly modified by decorating the swags 
and drops in colours that recall the character- 
istics of Dresden china. The illustration cannot, 
of course, give this colour effect,ebut if examined 
carefully it will be noticed that a lighter tone is 
thus obtained, which relieves the general mass of 
the brown ornament on its green background. 
It is a procedure much more characteristic than 
any which could have been obtained by resort- 
ing to the more usual practice of gilding. 

The picture on the left of the fireplace is 
a portrait of that interesting personality, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, in her Turkish costume. 
Her letters, perhaps not so often read now as 
they deserve, give the image of a lively and 
apparently affectionate disposition. Her sub- 
missive attitude towards her husband, by whose 
wish she apparently exiles herself, makes the 
reader wonder that he should have set so much 
store by his ambition of a career in politics. Her 
courage in adopting the vaccination remedy for 
smallpox, which, while accompanying her hus- 
band on his Embassy, she found in use in 
Turkey, can never be sufficiently praised. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the resigna- 
tion with which the ravages of this disfiguring 
disease were regarded as a matter of course 
in the eighteenth century, when few faces were 
to be seen unscarred by it. 

As the mother of Lady Bute, Lady Mary 
was naturally in touch with matters of moment 
at the period of the transition from the early 
to the late Georgian epoch, and her letters 
often touch on points of interest. In 1756 she 
met Robert Adam, apparently at Venice, and 
her reference to him is one of the earliest and 
most: authentic records we have. Adjacent to 
this portrait.is one of Lady Phillips, the owner 
of the house, by William Nicholson, who advised 
in the colour scheme of this fine room. 

Descending the staircase, the elliptic arch 
across the hall with its carved spandrels attracts 
attention. The ends of the steps are marked by 
a bevelled panel, supported by the scrolls more 
often seen in Georgian staircases. Slender and 
graceful balusters, standing on each tread in 
groups of three, support the handrail. There is 
a small parlour leading from the entrance hall 
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in which appear those curious 
wide pilasters often found in 
Georgian houses, particularly in 
country districts, used without 
regard to any particular 
entablature. Very often they 
flank a blank arch and at other 
times a chimney breast, but very 
rarely do they seem to have any 
real significance in the scheme 
of the room as a whole. If 
there were beams displayed in 
the ceiling they might be re- 
garded as survivals of the posts 
that appeared in the earlier 
interiors. No doubt their use 
is really one of assumed pro- 
priety, like the classical tags in 
the conversation of the period. 

Walpole would appear to 
be alluding to Rutland Lodge 
when writing on June 6th, 1752, 
to George Montagu. He says: 
“Discontents of the nature of 
those about Windsor Park are 
spreading about Richmond. 
Lord Brook, who has taken the 
late Duchess of Rutland’s at 
Petersham, asked for a key; 
the answer was (mind it was 
tolerably mortifying to an Earl) 
that the Princess (Amelia, 
Ranger of Richmond Park, 
1751) had already. refused one 
to my Lord Chancellor (Lord 
Hardwicke).” 

The Lady Ranger, in a 
strange exaggeration of her 
rights, was then endeavouring 
to treat the Park as her private 
property. In April, 1758, she 
was defeated by a local brewer, 
who ingeniously brought an 
action against one Martha 
Gray, a gate-keeper, and so 
obtained a judgment confirm- 
ing the right of free passage 
through the Park. At this time 
the Park appears to have been 
entered by those on foot by 
means of pairs of wooden steps 
or ladders over the walls, and 
these, which had been removed, 
were directed by the Judge to 
be restored. 

Douglas House was once 
the property of George Cole, 
who was, in addition, owner of 
the fine old Petersham Lodge 
that stood in the present Peters- 
ham Park adjoining Richmond 
Park. Burnt down in 1721, 
this older Lodge had _ been 
succeeded by a‘new building, 
erected from the designs of the 
Earl of Burlington and _ his 
architect allies for William 
Stanhope, who had been created 
by Charles II Baron Petersham 
and Earl of Harrington. This 
house has been pulled down, 
and only a few old cedars and 
Thomson’s line in “ The Sea- 
sons”’ recall “The Pendant 
woods that nodding hang o’er 
Harrington’s Retreat.’’ Douglas 
House itself is notable for its 
spacious setting. The wide 
semicircle of its approach is a 
happy combination of wood 
and brick. The well spaced 
wooden bars set diagonally do 
not, as in many _ instances, 
ape metal work, but are con- 
structionally satisfactory as 
timber in alliance with brick 
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walling and piers. The wood bars, one and three-quarters of 


an inch square, besides being close set, are only about three 
feet high between the sill and horizontal rail, which is five 
inches wide by one and a half thick. These comparatively 
stout dimensions give the requisite degree of solidity to the 
design—the spike termination is about one foot above the 
strong cross rail, and the diagonal setting of the vertical bars in- 
creases the satisfactory effect. 


The plain but very admirable 
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block of stables, placed at right angles to the avenue 
and the house, fall intoa very happy group of domestic build- 
ings. The house itself suffers by the loss of its original tile 
roof, which has been replaced by purple slating. The dormers 
are also probably an addition. As the roof stands at 
present, the angle of the small pediment of the centre feature 
appears to be unusually acute. The original doorway below 
is an attractive feature. ARTHUR T. BOLTON. 





IN THE 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SPRAYING APPLE TREES. 

F we are to get the best out of our Apple trees, it is certain 
that we must pay more attention to methods of keeping down 
attacks by caterpillar. One reason why the Apple supply 
is so very short this year and prices for choice Cox’s Orange 
Pippins range from £6 to f10 per bushel is because 

the caterpillar plague in the spring played havoc with the Apple 
trees all over the country. A season probably unparalleled 
for its scarcity of Apples should bring home to many the necessity 
for making greater efforts 
to keep down the insidious 
caterpillar. 
In April of this year 
the writer paid a visit to 
the Horticultural 
Society’s Gardens at 
Wisley. It was at a time 
when the Apple blossom 


Royal 


was in bud and showing 
The plantations 
of bush trees were then 
being sprayed with a solu- 
This 


colour. 


tion of lead arsenate. 
believe, the best 
known spray for keeping 
down caterpillars. It should 
be applied just before the 
blossoms open, using 1b. 


is, I 


of lead arsenate paste to 
25 gallons of water; or a 
little 
say, 1lb. to 20 gallons of 


stronger solution, 


water, could be used at 


discretion. This spraying 
acts effectively against 
and _ cater- 
pillar, while spraying for 
the Codlin moth and Apple 
sawfly should take place 


winter moth 


directly after the blossoms 
fall. 

1 wonder in how many 
the Apple 
were sprayed before and 
alter 
arsenate of 
Not in many, I fear. 
that 


crop is 


gardens trees 


SPRAYING APPLE TREES 


flowering with 
lead solution. 
But 
it is significant one of the very few places in 
the Apple really this the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Gardens at Wisley. It is, in fact, the 
Most of the trees were, until 
fruit with fruit that 
the branches were bending down, many of them weighed down 
to the ground. All the trees are bush grown and were planted in 
1905. They were sprayed both before and after flowering. 
There are, no doubt, other reasons, such as climatic conditions, 
which are partly responsible for this extraordinary crop; at the 


which 
good year is 
finest crop ever borne at Wisley. 
picking commenced, so heavily laden 


same time it seems safe to assume that if spraying had been 
carried out extensively on the same lines as adopted at Wisley, 
it would have gone a long way towards alleviating the serious 
In the 
large number of varieties under cultivation at Wisley not one 
had failed to crop. 
heavy crops and the high quality of their fruits were Lane’s 
Prince Albert, Pearmain (exceptionally good), Margil, 
Lord Burghley, Charles Ross (richly coloured and of superb 
Newton Wonder, Devonshire Quarrenden, King of 


shortage of Apples we are experiencing this year. 
Among those noted for their exceptionally 
Blue 


quality), 


The Wisley trees, which have borne remarkable crops this year, were sprayed both 
before and after flowering with a solution of arsenate of lead. 


GARDEN. 


the Pippins, Golden Reinette, Belle de Boskoop (a good winter 
Apple and a reliable cropper, it is said to resist American blight), 
Reinette du Canada, Tamplin (brilliant scarlet), Barnack Beauty, 
and the delicious Claygate Pearmain. 

Cleansing Trees in Autumn.—The best time to clean trees 
is in autumn and winter, and no time need be lost in making a 
start. Limewashing the stems of standard trees is to be recom- 
mended, for, however much the limewash may offend the eye, it 
has a cleansing effect, especially on old trees, where the bark is 
covered with moss and 
lichen in which moths 
and other insect pests find 
a suitable hiding place. 
Some fruit trees retain 
their leaves in a _ green 
state much longer than 
others, and I have to-day 
(October 28th) observed a 
late brood of aphis on the 
leaves of Pear trees. If 
these pests were left undis- 
turbed they would probably 
infest the neighbourhood 
next spring. It does not 
appear to be generally 
known that aphis_ will 
stand the hardest winter 
in the open almost with 
impunity. Cold does not 
kill aphis, but it will 
sometimes die in winter 
for lack of food. Where 
aphis is observed at the 
present time it is a good 
plan to spray with a 
solution of nicotine 
soft soap. 

Forking between the 
Trees.—Clean ground is as 
important as clean trees, 
and this is a good time 
to fork up the ground 
around the trees. If fowls 
are allowed to run under 
the trees they ‘will clear 
off larvee and. chrysalides in 
numbers. 

Grease-banding.—I{ grease bands have not already bcen 
applied they should be put on without delay. The female 
winter moths begin to ascend the trees early in October to 
deposit their eggs, and they may continue to ascend practically 
all through the autumn and winter. Each female lays on an 
average from 150 eggs to 200 eggs, so that it is most important 
to trap as many as possible in order to reduce the caterpillar 
plague. Grease bands are useful on all Apple, Pear and Plum 
trees, and especially on standards, which are difficult and almcst 
The grease should be renewed 


and 


AT WISLEY IN SPRING. 


impracticable to spray well. 
when necessary and the bands left on till the end of March, 
when they should be taken off and burnt. 

Winter Washing.—Every third or fourth year it is a good 
plan to spray the trees when dormant with caustic alkali wash. 
This is made as follows: Dissolve 2lb. of caustic soda (98 per 
cent.) in a gallon of warm soft water, then add to it 1lb. of soft 
soap, and after the whole is thoroughly mixed, make up to 
ten gallons with, preferably, soft water. This wash will remove 
lichen and moss, and will destroy American blight as well as 
other insects with which it may come in contact. It may with 
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advantage be used on all fruit trees in 
winter, but it must not be used after 
the buds show the slightest sign of 
growth. December and January are the 
best months for its application, and 
owing to its burning effect, old clothes 
and rubber gloves should be worn while 
using the wash. 

Apple Sawfly.—One of the worst 
pests with which we have had to con- 
tend in recent years is the Apple sawfly. 
This pest causes injury to the young 
fruit of Apples in much the same way as 
the Codlin moth grub. It is particularly 
destructive in the Kentish orchards. 
The sawflies appear about the same 
time as the Apple blossoms begin to 
expand, and there is no remedy more 
effective than the arsenate of lead wash, 
which poisons the food of this and all 
other animal pests that feed on the trees. 

Planting.— Just a last word on 
planting. It is a mistake to leave old 
and worn-out trees standing when the 
room they occupy might be taken by 
young and fruitful varieties. With good CHARLES ROSS 
cultivation British-grown fruit, even in 
an unfavourable year, surpasses all else 
in the world for high excellence and 
flavour. It is necessary for the well- 
being of the country that the cultiva- 
tion of fruit should be greatly increased, 
and there is no time like the present for 
planting young trees. Fruit-growing is 
an important branch of food production, 
and it is the hope of every thinking man 
that when the war is over there will be no 
reversion to the careless methods of fruit- 
growing which have been all too common 
in the past. Of the many lessons the 
war has taught us, that of growing 
better and more fruit at home is not the 
least important. 








RICHLY COLOURED AND OF SUPERB QUALITY. 


THE WASTEFUL BONFIRE. 
HERE is, of course, much to be 
said in favour of the garden bon- 
fire, and one hesitates to question 
the wisdom of this time-honoured institu- 
tion. But is it wise to consign all 
the garden rubbish to the smudge fire ? 
There are certain things that must be 
: burnt, like tree prunings, hedge clip- A BUMPER CROP OF CLAYGATE PEARMAIN. 
pings and all diseased plant life, in- 
cluding Potato haulm; but this is only 
a fraction of the general accumulation 
of garden rubbish which is usually 
burnt. In almost every garden a great 
deal of useful plant food is lost by burn- 
ing. All forms of waste vegetable matter, 
so long as it is free from disease, such, 
for instance, as Pea haulm, Beetroot tops, 
Celery leaves, trimmings from the herba- 
ceous border and so on, should be 
returned to the soil. It may be collected 
in compost heaps to be dug into the 
ground, or may be buried in the green 
state. It is, I am convinced, a wrong 
practice to burn vegetation which would 
readily decompose, and it is high time 
that we modified our views to meet 
existing circumstances. As _ everyone 
knows, one of the problems the modern 
gardener has to face is as to how we are 
to make up for the rapidly diminishing 
supply of stable manure. The supply 
is a long way short of the demand, and 
there is not enough to go round. One 
way of meeting the difficulty is to fall 
back on green manuring, and it is safe 
to assume that this practice will be far BARNACK BEAUTY, WITH A FINE SHOW OF FRUIT. 
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more extensively adopted in the near future. To make up for 
the deficiency of nitrogen and humus, quick-growing crops like 
Rye, Mustard and, better still, Vetches may be sown when 
the ground is cleared, and dug into the ground in the green 
condition. There is nothing new in this practice. At the 
same time, a great deal more must be done in this direction 
if we are to get the best out of the soil. It is an excellent practice, 
especially on light soils, to sow Vetches in the autumn and to 
dig them in in the spring. Green manuring with any crop is one 
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way of enriching the soil in nitrogen. But if we burn the vege- 
table matter, what is the result? Plant ash is valuable, it is 
true, but there is no ammonia in it; or, at least; it is almost 
a negligible quantity. The ammonia is given off in the smoke. 
There is ammonia in soot, as we all know, and it is perceptible 
when lime is added to the soot and the two are ground up 
together; but mix plant ash and lime together and note the 
difference. This is a simple test which should bring home to 
anyone the wasteful practice of the garden bonfire. Hi; ©. 
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Scenes of Russian Life, (Constable, 6s. net.) 

Pioneers of the Russian Revolution, by Dr. 
(Stanley Paul, 6s. net.) 

From Autocracy to Bolshevism, by Baron Graevenitz. 
Unwin, 6s. net.) 


From Tzar to Bolshevik, by E. P. Stebbing. 


by Josephine Calina. 
Angelo Rappaport. 
(Allen and 


(John Lane, 12s. 6d. net.) 


S was inevitable, we have during the last months 
been deluged with accounts of affairs in Russia since 
the Revolution of March, 1917. Of these books, two 
are concerned with the actual incidents that marked 
the transition from the resignation of the Czar to 

the coming into power of Lenin and Trotsky. One is in the 
main imaginative and deals with the old life of the old romantic 
days, while Dr. Rappaport’s book is concerned with the men 
and women who may be considered, intellectually at any rate, 
to have prepared the present crisis. If anyone cares to observe 
how far we have come from the days of Turgenev, Bazarov, 
or even of Tcherkov’s “ Cherry Garden,” they need only open 
Miss Calina’s book at any page they please and then read the 
chapter in Mr. Stebbing’s book entitled ‘‘ Petrograd in 
September,” and they will need no further illustration. 

The chief question, I think, that people are now asking 
themselves is where is the connection between that old 
mystical, idealistic Russian and the men who have committed 
the atrocities of the last six months in Petrograd and Moscow. 
The answer to that may be that that old figure was never a 
true one, that the Russian was never either so mystic or 
idealistic as we had supposed or it may be, too, that the figure 
of the Russian of to-day is also not clearly seen by us, and that 
a little of the new kind added to the old, and of the old 
kind added to the new, may construct a figure nearer to 
the truth. In Miss Calina’s book you will find all that old 
atmosphere that the Realists of to-day now so violently 
attack, and that the Romantics of yesterday still eagerly 
defend. Not that Miss Calina is simply romantic ; she has 
given many details that convince by their evident truth, 
and one unhappy scene follows another There is the now 
accustomed mixture of fairy tale and exile, dirt and jewellery, 
beautiful landscape and washing-houses, and a complete 
absence of all morality. I cannot say that she gives us anything 
very new in her pages, but she reminds one of the time when 
such a book as hers would have startled by its novelty and 
beauty. That surprise is no longer possible for us, and t is 
the Russian Revolution that has killed it. 

If we turn to Mr Stebbing or Baron Graevenitz we find 
a great many interesting facts, some less interesting influences 
and no conclusion at all. How can there be a conclusion when 
we are in the very midst of the crisis ? Baron Graevenitz has 
found his theme in his own point of view That view is no 
new one, and although there is very much truth in t there is 
also, as there must be, prejudice, but on the whole he contents 
himself with facts. We have once again the influence of Ras- 
putin, the weakness of the Czar the first effect of the Revolu- 
tion on the army, the power of Kerensky and Korniloff (the 
truth of which no one knows as yet) and the final anarchy 
leading up to the autocracy of Lenin and Trotsky His is a 
reasoned, honest account of events with a strong anti-Bolshevik 
bias; if it tells us nothing new, t at any rate repeats points 
that we cannot insist on too often. Mr. Stebbing’s book is 
more interesting because it consists for the most part in a lively 
personal journal of his observation of events that occurred in 
Petrograd from July, 1917, to the end of that year. The centre 
of his picture is, perhaps of necessity, M. Kerensky, and one can 
only find once again that confirmation of the earlier courage and 
inspiration and the later weakness and collapse that other 
accounts have presented to us. There is a great deal of 
interesting detail in this book, and no one can read it without 
receiving a lively picture of the daily life in Petrograd during 





those months. Nevertheless, when: the book is closed the 
picture does not stand out; we have an odd confusion of 
motor lorries, wild meetings in the Duma, soldiers lolling in 
streets spitting sunflower seeds on to the pavement, workmen’s 
councils and committees and a gradual collapse of the whole 
machine. It is the spirit beyond this external picture that 
we want, the soul of the Revolution, as it were, that has not 
yet been given to us in English, and perhaps it is too early 
for anyone to estimate it; and yet until that soul has been 
shown to-us that connection between Miss Calina’s innocent 
peasant and Mr. Trotsky’s henchman n Moscow must lie 
concealed, and still more distant must stand the strange old 
revolutionaries of Dr. Rappaport’s book, Ryleer, Lunin 
and Yakushkin, Polexhaev and Lavrov. The finai impression 
that any reader must get from these books is that Russia is at 
present veiled from our view, that there is always some 
essential element omitted in all accounts of the events of the 
last year and a half, and that we must believe, therefore, 
only so much as we see and not always that. 

Russia has been veiled from our view many times before ; 
once by our own complete ignorance, later by our love of 
sensationalism, and later again by our insistence that the 
religious element in the Russian soul was the whole element. 
It is veiled from us now by anarchy and the wild application 
by a few desperate men of the principles of class war and 
ruthless internationalism. We cannot hope to tear the veil 
aside; we can only ask questions. Where is the tenderness 
and the idealism of the Russian character ? Where its passion 
for beauty and for truth? Where its simplicity and gener- 
osity of soul? Are these gone for ever, and is the angry 
turmoil that we now witness from afar off to be the permanent 
feature of a country that so short a while ago seemed to teach 
us every lesson of humility and patience? Surely not. The 
deep racial features of a people do not change. Whatever the 
outward flux and confusion may prevent, the current of the 
stream strongly flows towards its goal as it ever: did. 

I for one cannot forget that first week of the March 
Revolution, when the streets of Petrograd were filled with 
men and women who had starved and suffered for many 
months, who had the deepest reasons for revenge and repara- 
tion, but nevertheless for many days committed no violence, 
wished only for right and justice, neither stole nor robbed, 
although civilised force had been swept away in the space of a 
night. That was a genuine picture of heroism, whatever 
men may say about the apathy of the Russian character, its 
weakness, laziness and inability. Nevertheless, the other 
side of the picture is also true. That fabricated image of the 
Russian peasant praying eternally to his remote God, swearing 
that he will follow his Little Father to any death, living on 
vodka and mushrooms, and exhibiting a patient cheerfulness 
in the most excruciating tragedies, is not true and never was 
true. We shall probably discover when this crisis is passed 
a new Russian, human like the rest of us, caring more than 
ourselves for ideas, seeing further than us, and therefore more 
easily disappointed than we, a man who has been wilfully 
held back frem education for a thousand years, but to whom 
education is now becoming obtainable ; he will join us in the new 
world that we are making out of this war, neither as a placid idiot 
nor as an abandoned ruffian, but as a comrade who has as much 
to teach us as we have to teach him. HuGH WALPOLE. 


The Great Alternative: Saner Politics or Revolution, by Leonard 
J. Reid. (Longmans, 6s. 6d.). 

THE author of this book assumes that if left to themselves the working classes 

will produce a revolution after the war, and the great alternative which he 

suggests is the formation of a new political party under the name of New 

Liberalism. On the face of it the suggestion seems to be made in the wrong 

direction. Very few people in Great Britain desire to see political parties 


multiplied, and the logical outcome of the argument is the return of Mr. 
Asquith. 


The best of the book is that which relates to finance. It is shown 
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clearly that after the war the country will have to face an annual charge 
of at least £350,000,000 for interest on debt. The addition of £70,000,000 
for pensions brings the sum up to £420,000,000, and if £230,000,000 be added 
for peace administration we are left with a budget of at least £650,000,000. 
To meet it we shall have to dispense with the most profitable source of taxa- 
tion at the moment, namely, the Excess Profits Duty, which is estimated to 
produce £300,000,000 this year. The question is whether we shall go on 
steadily paying interest and, as far as possible, reducing debt, or adop: 
some of the more or less fantastical schemes for getting rid of it at once. 
The figures are estimated on a moderate basis, and at any rate it is wholesome 
for the country to know that this will be its burden when war is over. The 
fact will check in a very decided manner the many schemes for increasing 
expenditure which are ventilated in spite of war wastefulness. In other 
respects Mr. Reid does not go far enough. His plan is to balance class against 
class, whereas the only sure and enduring way out of the difficulty must be 
to weld all the classes into one people. This is a process which should begin 
at school and be carried out in industry afterwards. Visitors to this country 
from America are often struck by the difference between the employer of labour 
in this country and in their own. In this country he often is a University 
student, clever, kindly and polished to a degree, full of sympathy for the 
labourer, and yet far from recognising what we may roughly call the brother- 
hood of man. An American or a Scotchman approaches the worker from a 
very different standpoint, one that is nearer equality. Democracy there is 
in the blood, while the opposite tradition still holds sway in England. 

On matters of detail Mr. Reid has not very closely informed himself. 
As an example we might take the housing question. He ignores the fact 
that an official programme is before the country just now and that it involves 
a considerable expenditure by the State. In consequence much that he 
says is in the air. Apparently he has never heard of the proposal to master 
this big problem by dividing it into its constituent parts and deal separ- 
ately with each. So far as the village is concerned, that would appear to 
be the only practical way out of the difficulty. Apart from the new Whiggery 
which is advocated, the book contains many pages of thoughtful analysis, 
and is well worth reading by those who recognise the importance of grappling 
betimes with the problems which must arise when war is over. 


The Navy Eternal, by “ Bartimeus.” (Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.) 
THERE is nothing very fresh in the observation that we are an island people, 
but the significance of it is brought home vividly when we realise that the 
vast majority of American troops who have crossed the Atlantic to the battle- 
fields of Europe saw, on their crossing, the sea for the first time. To any but 
a people with salt sea running in their veins such books as those of ‘ Barti- 
meus”? must seem hopelessly technical. ‘‘ Bartimeus,”’ though he does not 
lack competitors, still holds his place as an easy first among writers of the 
sea. His new book can be quite truthfully acclaimed as good as any that 
went before ; indeed, one is inclined to say that it is every bit as fascinating 
as ‘‘ Naval Occasions,”’ which is saying a very great deal. We know of no 
one who succeeds so completely as ‘‘ Bartimeus ”’ in conveying those elusive 
qualities of ships and sailormen which, however little understood, are at once 
the pride and the delight of every Briton. Here in this volume we have 
stories of cruisers and T.B.D.s, of ‘‘ the Navy that Flies,’”’ of submarines and 
drifters, a chapter of memories of old Britannia days ; and, what is perhaps 
most welcome of all, the imperishable stories of H.M.S. Shark, the Swijt 
and Broke, the drifter patrol Dover and H.M.S. Mary Rose. In short, it is a 
book of enchantment packed with those thrills of pleasure that belong to the 
landsman’s pride in the Navy and his joy at getting a glimpse, be it the 
smallest peep, at the spirit which animates it. 


” 


The Rough Road, by William J. Locke. (John Lane, 6s. 6d.) 

MR. LOCKE is a confirmed optimist. Paint he a picture never so black 
with portents never so ominous, the experienced reader knows that all will 
be resolved in the inherent goodness of human nature triumphantly demon- 
strated. Never, however, is Mr. Locke so happy as when writing of France and 
the French, and in The Rough Road the chapters telling of ‘‘ Doggie ’? Trevors’ 
adventures in France are not only the most entertaining, but easily among 
the best that Mr. Locke has written. The story tells how “ Doggie” Trevors, 
born in a cathedral close and brought up like a “ pom”? by his foolish and 
adoring widowed mother, and at his mother’s death continuing to bring him- 
self up like a ‘‘ pom,”’ finds himself, after almost incredible dilettante futilities, 
staring over the brink of the abyss. A white feather on his breakfast table 
decides him, and taking farewell of his peacock and ivory room and all that 
it stands for to him he gets his commission. But, alas, one day there is a 
tiny paragraph in the Gazette which intimates that the King has no further use 
for his services. So far it is little more than preliminary, though to be sure 
it occupies a good third of the book; the real business is to show how “ Doggie”’ 
became a man, a swearing man, a whisky-drinking man. The miracle was 
brought about by “‘ Doggie ” enlisting as a private ; terrible things he suffered, 
terrible things he saw, but that was his school, and he emerges in the end one 
of those charming people whom Mr. Locke delights to tell of. Though very 
much the story of one individual and the effects of the war upon him, there is 
much in The Rough Road that can be applied and understood in a wider sense, 
but, philosophy or no philosophy, The Rough Road will be counted among the 
best of Mr. Locke’s novels. 


The Processionals, by Elinor Mordaunt. (Cassell, 7s.) 

MISS ELINOR MORDAUNT is among the novelists whose books one ofens 
with a pleasant anticipation and no trepidation at all. The Processionals, 
if not perhaps so wide, nor in one sense so great a book as ‘‘ The Pendulum,” 
still shows no falling off in quality, n> hesitation in the fine, firm drawing 
of character, no distortion of the well adapted lens through which Miss 
Mordaunt takes her view of life. The text of The Processionals is Fabre’s 
story of the Pine Processional Caterpillars which walked round and round 
the edge of a flowerpot for seven exhausting days. Miss Mordaunt’s Pine 
Processionals are the D’Eath family, and her flowerpot the traditions of ‘“ the 
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county.”” Hugh D’Eath, father of the family, but never quite truly one 
of them, breaks away at fifty, has adventures, learns values, finds that point 
of view which makes existence life. Then the war comes, shakes the flower- 
pot, and one by one the caterpillars drop off or change their gait—but the 
simile must not be forced too far, and Miss Mordaunt is too clever to try to 
do that. The end of the book finds the D’Eaths still the D’Eaths, but for 
one or two of them the old “ procession ’’ has, to their immeasurable better- 
ment, become impossible. The author takes us to her goal by way of the 
West End, Dene Royal, the D’Eath’s seat, and Wapp:ng, and though perhaps 
we have had over many pictuces of the first year of the war in recent novels, 
this is not only among the best, but germane to the development of the story. 
A well conceived novel—so well written that the word or so with which a 
captious critic could quarrel seems unduly important—to be prescribed 
confidently for the reader who looks upon fiction as something more than 
a means of killing time and even for that base use we should suppose 
quite efficacious. 


‘Twixt, Eagle and Dove, by E. V. 


FROM the list printed opposite the title page of Mr. Lucas’s new volume 
we are reminded that he is the author of some thirty volumes, all of which are, 


Lucas. (Methuen, 6s.) 


Some 
of those here printed we seem to remember having met before, perhaps in the 
pages of Punch, but they are none the less welcome in their new form. Mr. 
Lucas is never happier than when telling of this or that byway of London. 
So with this volume there is nothing more delightful than his account of how, 
passing through Wardour Street and noting how the old curiosity shops are 
giving way to cinema companies (in the window of one of which a waxen 
Charlie Chaplin in regal robes is being for ever photographed by a waxen 
operator whose hand turns the wheel from dawn to dusk—a symbol of perpetual 
**motion”’), he discovered, running eastward, that little row of eighteenth 
century fagades called Meard Street, or tells how he came upon Goodwin's 
Court, hard by Westminster County Court ; and Nevill’s Court, which lies so 
near the street of ink in the midst of the printing world, each house with its 
garden, and in the centre a stately double-fronted Jacobean mansion. There 
are, however, in this volume many things besides London that provide a 
text for Mr. Lucas’s persuasive pen, and so whether it be a scrap of history 


in greater or less degree, exercises in the gentle art of essay writing. 


or a childhood’s friend, such as Hans Andersen, the charm of these essays 
never fails. Only in the first does the theme seem at all laboured, and that 
is because he is at pains to tell all that was happening in the big world on 
January 27th, 1859, when the Kaiser was born. The idea is good enough, 
but its working out quickly palls. The book includes also two delightful 
little stories done into English from the French of Paul Wenz. 


Homeland: A Year of Country Days, by Percy W. D. Izzard. (John 
Richmond, 7s. 6d.) 

THIS diary of a country year, which is familiar to a good many persons 
over the signature of P. W. D. I., was written in East Anglia, and generally 
among the varied landscapes and natural riches of Norfolk. It starts, not 
with New Year’s Day as one would expect, but with ‘‘ laggard spring” on 
March 21st. Mr. Izzard has the right feeling for the tiny things which mark 
the progress of the days of the countryside, and there are few who will not 
be grateful for the resummoning to mind of some subtle impression, some 
glimpse of rustic shyness, which they can share with the author. 





TURF, STUD 
AND STABLE 


T is not in a sportsman’s nature to be lugubrious ;_ indeed, 
a lapse into such depths of hopelessness and despair is in- 
excusable. Mildly surprising, therefore, was it to read 
in a daily newspaper which professes to deal exclusively 
with sport the most dismal prophecies in regard to the future 

of racing in this country. I do not doubt that the despair arose 
out of rage and extreme irritation, for this newspaper has 
steadily hurled vituperation and all sorts of unfriendly sugges- 
tions against the Government because of the restrictions placed 
on flat racing and the total prohibition of hurdle-racing and 
steeple-chasing during the coming winter months. In conse- 
quence, the advisers of His Majesty may be on the verge of their 
official downfall, though the idea is discounted by the feeling 
that the vituperation referred to cannot possibly be mistaken 
for exultation. 

Well, now, this leader of thought in sport sees in the ban 
on hurdle-racing and steeple-chasing the end of racing in this 
country! Its doom has surely been sounded, and, though the 
war’s end may really be within sight, racecourses and racehorses 
are to become extinct. I have no doubt that many who, like 
myself, read this agonised prophecy of a black to-morrow were 
suitably impressed by the disquieting and harrowing crash 
of the stage thunder. One small consolation remains: the feel- 
ing that the pen-and-ink perpetrator of the gloom is writing 
more from the outcome of ‘‘ peeved” affront that its wishes 
were not realised rather than from the actual facts of the position. 

Certainly the prophet of gloom is looking through the wrong 
end of the telescope. He might retort that the prophet of hope 
is just as likely to be wrong by applying the telescope in the 
accepted way. After all, we have rational facts on our side. 
We see the extraordinary vigour of racing as carried on at New- 
market in the fifth year of the war—the large fields of horses, 
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the keenness of owners, the plenitude of money for the purchase 
of yearlings and the extraordinary high values, and, not least, 
the easy maintenance of high stud fees. I might instance the 
recent incident of The Panther and his £40,000 reserve, which 
may by this time have taken a quiet and unobtrusive little rise 
to £100,000! But I will forbear lest his owner should be incited 
to further public benefactions of the kind. How can such 
indications of present-day vigour in face of the serious difficulties 
as regards labour and proper rations for the horses, at the stud 
or in the stable, be reconciled with an outlook hopeless and empty ? 
If such things can be possible to-day, how much more so will they 
be when the great relief of the war’s end comes, when grief for 
those gone is assuaged in gratitude for those spared, when the 
mind strained by these years of war will turn in grateful relief 
for the pleasures and relaxation of the racecourse, the field, the 
river and the woods. I see ahead an extraordinary boom in 
horse breeding and racing. Financial stringency will not extend 
to these things, since there will be plenty of money forthcoming 
from people who have made fortunes out of the war. The 
outcome must be even higher values of bloodstock in the post- 
bellum days, with perhaps more encouragement in the shape 
of funds for breeders. For the institution of the Pari-Mutuel 
system of betting is surely coming to England, and with it the 
elevation of the moral tone of our racecourses and the creation 
of revenue for the stimulation of national horse breeding generally. 
The Jockey Club will continue to rule, but the Government will 
also want to take a participating hand. They cannot afford 
any longer merely to ignore horse breeding as something plaguey 
and unclean. 

let me remark here that matters are moving towards the 
establishment of what I hope will be a watertight compartment 
of the Board of Agriculture which will be a Directorate of National 
Horse Breeding. The idea was suggested in these notes in 
Country Lire some time ago, and now it has been taken up in 
other quarters and is being urged on the Government with some 
force. The powers must yield, and the President of the Board of 
Agriculture should be the first to give the weight of his support 
to it. No one doubts that the future supply of horses in the 
United Kingdom, whether for utility, for pleasure, or for the 
Army is a matter of grave concern. A national policy which 
shall also be ‘‘ big”’ in outlook must be evolved, not oniy to 
arrest the rot, but to build up the industry on new and eminently 
more substantial foundations. For that purpose money will 
have to be forthcoming, without which any policy would be 
devoid of life and effectiveness. This is where the Pari-Mutuel 
with its revenue producing machinery would come in. Have 
we the man big enough in personality, broad enough in ideas, 
and willing enough to bear the burden of reconstruction and 
development ? PHILLIPPOS. 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


THIS month one of the choicest residential estates within easy distance 
of the City, Copped Hall, Totteridge, will come under the hammer at Hanover 





Square. The house, which we had the privilege of visiting during the life- 
time of the late owner, Sir Samuel Bagster Boulton, is in the Italian style, 


and stands in the midst of a delightful park of about 100 acrcs. The whole 
area exceeds 500 acres, and, whenever building is resumed, this estate is 
likely to be sought after, being within a few minutes’ train or motor journey 
from the Bank, and surrounded by open country of great beauty. Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley will offer Copped Hall on Thursday, the 21st inst. 
On the same day an old-fashioned residence near Watford, known as Garston 
House, once, it is believed, a monastery, with 210 acres, will also be submitted, 
along with a freehold residential property, two and a half miles from 
Rvgby, Bawnmore, a modern House, and fifty acres at Bilton. Messrs. Styles 
and Whitlock are jointly concerned in this transaction. The Bodelwyddan 
Estate, St. Asaph, offered in eighty-four lots at Abergele, by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank ard Rutley, realised £75,650, the area being 1,870 acrcs. 

The offering of Hassop Hall, 3,000 acres, at Bakewell, is fixed for the 
present month. There are cotton mills with water power on the estate, 
and the annual rent-roll exceeds £3,500. Messrs. Hampton and Sons are the 
agents. A freehold in Qucen’s Gardens, Hove, admits offers through Messrs. 
Jenner and Dell, locally on November 28th. Facing south and east the 
house has fine views of the Ghannel. 

The Fishmongers’ Company, with the sanction of the Charity Com- 
missioners, has instructed Messrs. Langridge and Frecman to sell 196 acrcs 
in the parish of Bray. There will be half a dozen lots, varying from seven 
to seventy acres, with possesssion next Michaelmas, and the auction is 
arranged for Wednesday next, at Maidenhead. The sale of 8,400 acres, 
near Salisbury, on behalf of the Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, is post- 
poned until November 13th and 14th. Messrs. J. Carter Jonas and Sons 
are jointly concerned with Messrs. Lofts and Warner. 

Coombend, a freehold sporting property on the Cotswold, 845 acres, is 
to be sold at Cirencester on December 2nd by Messrs. Pearce, Pope and Sons 
and Messrs. Beadel, Wood and Co. The whole of the 1,770 acres in Hay-a- 
Park, Knaresborough, changed hands at Mr. Joseph Stower’s auction on 
behalf of Lady Hewley’s Charity for a total of just over £52,500, after having 
been in the possession of the Charity for over a couple of centuries. Another 
substantial realisation was that of £20,770 for a West Somerset estate, Leigh, 
Old Cleeve, near the Brendon Hills, sold by Messrs. Risdon and Leversha. 
rhe details of the chief lot are worth recording: It consisted of Combe Row 
and Leigh Barton, a good house with 874 acres, inclusive of 149 acres of wood- 
land. Bidding began at £7,000 and advanced to £9,500. The timber on the 
lot represents an additional sum of £3,395. Mr. Mark Hill, of Greenham 
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Barton, Wellington, in the same county, was the buyer; more than one 
cottage and garden went for less than £100. 

East Kent propetties privately sold by Mr. Alfred J. Burrows include 
Kingsdown House, Sittingbourne, a Georgian residence and six acres, for 
£1,700, and, Faulkners, 255 acres at Hadlow, near Tonbridge, to the 
tenant, for £7,500. He has also sold grazing in Romney Marsh up to 
£100 an acre. _The Streetly estate, Great Barr, Staffs, 690 acres, has changed 
hands at Birmingham, through Messrs. Winterton and Sons, for £33,540 
freehold. 

Approx'mately 1,600 acres of agricultural land near Gravesend and 
Cobham, outlying parts of Cobham Hall estate, are to be sold by Messrs. Cobb 
in London this month by order of the Earl of Darnley. 

Sir Benjamin Bromhead’s property between Newark and Lincoln, 
known as Thurlby, extending to 1,400 acres, came under the hammer of 
Mr. J. E. Walter, and was withdrawn as a whole at £23,500. It was then 
offered in lots, all of which changed hands for a total of £29,500. Dorset 
land has been in good demand through Messrs. Henry Duke and Son, 490 acres 
of agricultural land realising £8,400. Their sales also include a hunting-box 
with eleven acres, The Retreat, at Frome St. Quinton, for £1,420. 

Major Arkwright’s Sanderstead estate, 2,000 acres on the. outskirts of 
Crovdon, has been sold, and Messrs. Dowsett, Knight and Taylor announce 
that it is the intention of the purchaser to resell the property in lots, for 
which purpose he has appointed the firm as his agents. 

Portions of the Vaynol estate, in Carnarvon and Anglesey, altogether 
about 4,000 acres, are shortly to be submitted by Messrs. Dew and Son ard 
R. Arthur Jones. Some of the land near Carnarvon and Abersoch has a good 
sea frontage, and there are also sites along the Menai Straits. 

Wonham Manor, with 130 acres, has been privately scld by Messrs. 
Harrods (Limited) before the auction, and they have also disposed of The 
Homestead, Pyrford. Another Surrey residence to change hands by private 
treaty is Brockham Park, Betchworth, through Messrs. Hampton and Sons. 
The auction arranged for the current week has therefore been cancelled. 
The firm has also disposed of the detached residence, No. 39, Redington Road, 
Hampstead. . 

Town houses sold by Messrs. Alex. H. Turner and Co. include The End 
House, and The Cottage, in Cadogan Place, and, since the auction, No. 8, 
Hanover Terrace, Regent’s Park. ARBITER. 





THE MOBILISATION OF AGRICULTURE: THE FOURTH 
ESTATE. 


WHETHER after the war we are to live in the new world some idealists 
dream of, or whether human institutions, like human nature, are still to be 
much the same, it is alike important that the movement for the mobilisation 
of agriculture should proceed on sound lines if its due influence is to be felt ia 
National affairs. Efforts, more or less disjointed, are being made to organise 
the moral and material forces of agriculture with this end in view. Some 
doubts, however, may be permitted as to whether those responsible for the 
movement have properly estimated all their resources. Only three estates 
have so far been mentioned in the mobilisation scheme: (1) the landlords, 
(2) the tenant farmers and occupying owners, (3) the labourers. Is not there 
a fourth estate which though last may not be least, namely, the merchants ? 
Black sheep may occur in any flock and there may have been individual 
delinquents in each of these estates ; but, taken as a whole, the four have done 
nobly well for the country, not only during the war, but for generations before, 
when agriculture had few friends outside the four estates. At the moment 
there appear to be two schools of thought with regard to the best method of 
mobilisation. The first holds to the idea that the interests of landlord, tenant 
and labourer are identical and that the three should be joined in one organisa- 
tion. The second recognises that, whilst they may all three have, at a certain 
point, a common interest, each has interests of its own which clash with those 
of the others. When we think, among other things, of rents, conditions 
of tenure and systems of cultivation as questions between landlord and tenant, 
and of wages, housing accommodation and perquisites as between farmer and 
lat ourer, it must be obvious that points of cleavage exist and that, therefore, 
the first method cannot be sustained. It remains to adopt the second method. 
For this purpose a separate organisation of each of the estates is obviously 
necessary, and it may be assumed that much progress has already been made 
in this direction. We hear rumours that a landlords’ Association for England 
and Wales has been formed, the National Farmers’ Union is making a big push. 
The Labourers’ Union, we may assume, will take some shape or other. For 
purposes of co-ordination, a federation of the separate elements seems also 
desirable. But will that federation be complete without that fourth estate ? 
The fourth estate is already organised in an Association comprising over 
2,000 members carrying on business in all parts of Great Britain. This 
National Association of Corn and Agricultural Merchants ha$ subordinated 
iiself to His Majesty’s Government and is doing considerable service to the 
State during the period of control rendered necessary by the war. Allied 
with the manufacturers and importers of feeding stuffs and fertilisers it 
constitutes an element in the agricultural economy that cannot be ignored. 
The capital invested in this section of industry and commerce was stated by so 
high an authority as the late Sir Alexander Cross, M.P., in his evidence before 
a Government Committee, to be from forty to fifty millions sterling. Ample 
premises and plant for the purposes of manufacture, storage and distribution, 
abundant personal skill and knowledge, both commercial and technical, are 
employed in serving agriculture. These surely must constitute too valuable 
an element to be scrapped. For many years past the production of grain, 
meat, milk, etc., on the best farmed lands in Britain has not been derived from 
the land alone. On farms of this description the tenant has been paying as 
much to the merchant for feeding stuffs and fertilisers as he has to the landlord 
forrent. May it not, therefore, be urged upon those who are aiming at a mobili- 
sation of agricultural interests with a view to securing for the primary industry 
its full influence in national affairs, that without the fourth estate the scheme 
would be incomplete and would fail of its full fruition —W. A. TEMPERLEY, 
F.S.S., Vice-President of the Newcastle Farmers’ Club. 
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The Pelmanic Farmer 
By GEORGE HENRY 


NE of the most striking phases of the war is the extraordinary 
development that has taken place in agriculture and stock- 
farming. Indeed, it is not too much to say that we have 
at last arrived at the opening stages of the Renaissance 

of British farming. 

For this we must give thanks to the U-boat. Its activities 
have given British farming such a fillip as never before it has 
experienced, and this year’s harvest is weighty evidence in support 
of the assertion. 

The ‘success that is attending the development of the agri- 
cultural resources of the nation is in a great measure due to the new 
spirit making itself felt in agriculture activity—the spirit of efficiency. 
The old antagonism to so-called ‘“‘ new-fangled ideas’ is dying— 
strangled very thoroughly by the necessities of the nation. 

The farmer is coming to a realisation of the fact that running a 
farm is an occupation just as amenable to efficient organisation and 
new ideas as is the task of administrating a factory. And, among 
other reasons, it is because of this that so many farmers are giving 
earnest attention to the study of Pelmanism. 

I can foresee the ghost of an incredulous smile on the face of 
some of my readers at this statement. ‘“‘ How can this Pelmanism 
be of use to a farmer—what use has the practical farmer for this 
system of mind training?” they will query. Let it be clearly 
understood that Pelmanism does not profess to teach the farmer 
farming. Neither does it claim to teach the principles of engineering, 
nor the practice of law. Yet both the engineer and the lawyer have 
attained success in their profession by its aid. So with the farmer. 
Pelmanismi does not seek to tell him more than he already knows of 
agriculture or stock-keeping, but it does show him how to make 
efficient use of the knowledge he already possesses, and how also 
speedily to acquire more. 

In every sphere of activity there are certain faculties whose 
degree of development means all the difference between success and 
failure, or, at the best, mediocre achievement. Farming p.ovides 
no exception to this rule. Let us consider for a moment the qualities 
that go the making of a successful farmer.. Analysis of the make-up 
of a flourishing farmer who has attained to success by his own efforts 
would disclose high development of such qualities as observation, 
initiative, judgment and organisation. 

Go with such aman to market and show him a score of heifers. 
It will not take him long to decide which of the beasts are most 
likely to prove a profitable investment. His judgment comes from 
deduction based on past and present observation. It is not blind 
instinct at work—not a “ gift.’’ It is the work of an efficient mind 
over whose functions its owner has complete control. Therein is 
just one instance of the value of keen observation. 

Now in Pelmanism the training of observation is given due 
prominence. The farmer whose power of observation is already 
highly developed would find it rapidly becoming intensified during 
a course of Pelmanism. He who has hitherto neglected to cultivate 
this faculty would benefit still more. 

But it is not only observation that Pelmanism develops." That 
is merely one phase of the mind. Pelmanism trains the mind not 
only in its individual functions but in its entirety. It does not 
develop one quality at the expense of another, but makes cach an 
efficient part of an efficient whole. 

No man will hesitate in conceding that the farmer who bri=gs 
brains as well as hands to the task of cultivating the land or rai ing 
stock will inevitably be successful over him who is content to scratch 
the surface of Mother Earth and never think beyond the needs of 
the moment. Perpetual watchfulness, foresight, courage, con- 
centration, initiative, resource—these are the qualities of mind 
that successful farming calls for, and Pelmanism develops them 
in excelsis. , 

Agriculture needs new ideas—Pelmanism: develops creative 
thought. Agriculture needs organisation—Pelmanism trains the 
mind to classify and correlate so that efficient organisation becomes 
a matter of habit. 

And then, further, there is the social side of Pelmanism for the 
farmer. The Pelmanic farmer becomes prominent in the social 
life of his community. He is broadminded, his conversation ranges 
far and wide, he is not only au fait with every development of his 
own business, but he can talk interestingly upon any subject of 
interest. He is not the bucolic figure of the stage caricature, but a 
man of the world with a mind keyed up to the pitch of cool, swift, 
deep thought. 

To the farmer living on an isolated farm, with little opportunity 
for interchange of ideas with his fellowmen, Pelmanism is a vital 
necessity. It provides activity for the mind and combats the 
tendency to a partial mental atrophy that living in isolated circum- 
stances almost inevitably fosters. In the long winter evenings 
Pelmanism provides an occupation of the greatest interest and 
charm. It is surprisingly simple. The profound truths upon which 
it bases its lessons and exercises are clothed in language that anyone 
with an elementary education can understand. Beginning with the 
exposition of simple basic realities it leads the student on through 
easy stages to complete mastery of his own mind and the fullest 
knowledge of its machinery and functions. 

It must not be supposed that Pelmanism entails hard study ; 
the very reverse is the case, so fascinating is the manner in which 
the principles of Pelmanism are made clear. Any odd moment can 
be utilised by the Pelmanist for the study of the lessons and practice 
of the exercises of the system. It makes no great tax upon time 
or trouble, but for the expenditure of earnest effort it returns a 
rich reward. 


TRIBUTES TO PELMANISM. 
Sir Harry Johnston, G.C.M.G., D.Sc. : 


Pelmanism, it seems to me, is not so much an education in 
itself as the preparation of the mind for education elsewhere ; 
for the education of the streets and shops and countryside ; educa- 
tion by home reading, by foreign travel, by secondary schools and, 
above all, by universities. So far from being in rivalry with sound 
educational institutions, with schools and colleges, it is a pre- 
paratory ground for them. Its intention is that its pupils shall be 
enabled henceforth to assimilate and co-ordinate to the utmost 
advantage all the education they receive or seek for. 


Why do I write thus strongly and convincedly ? Because 
more than the mass of my fellow-countrymen, more—alas !|— 
than many of those who direct our destinies in the Councils of 
State, in Parliament, in the Press, I realise the supreme need of a 
well-founded, practical, modern education if we are to attain to 
and maintain a supreme degree of efficiency, proportionate to the 
place we aspire to hold among the great nations of the world. 


Sir H. Rider Haggard : 


Education, properly understood, does not merely mean some- 
thing which enables people to acquire facts that are useful in: the 
passing of competitive examinations. Indeed, I believe, as I 
understand that the Directors of the Pelman Institute do also, 
the entire system of competitive examinations, also their results, 
to be of doubtful value. True education, if it is to prove really 
helpful to a man or woman, and therefore to the nation, must have 
a moral side, something that strengthens the character as well as 
stores the mind with the details of various sorts of learning. 


To me it seems that Pelmanism, as I understand it, does to a 
considerable extent fulfil this ideal, and for that reason I recommend 
it to those who, in the fullest sense, really wish to learn and to 
become what men and women ought to be. 


Our nation, like others, is going through a period of awful 
strain and trouble. We hope and believe that we shall emerge 
from that trouble chastened but safe, if impoverished, distressed, 
and disorganised. Then, unless we are to sink in the world and 
bid farewell to the proud position which we have held for centuries, 
must come another period, that of reconstruction. On the wreck 
of the past we must rise to better things. Here it is, I think, that 
the applied principles of Pelmanism may help us. 


Max Pemberton : 


This new system of mind culture has been established among 
us as one of the most remarkable intellectual revelations of the day. 


Not three weeks ago I visited the hotel of a sick Minister who 
was convalescing in the South of England. The burdens of his 
life are many and his. public work is stupendous; yet upon his 
bed there lay the whole series of grey books which embody the 
Pelman course. I asked him what he thought of it, and he answered 
that it was altogether epoch-making. The study had evidently 
fascinated him, and he perceived its meaning. ‘‘ If,’’ said he, 
‘‘ there is in this country a young man who cannot get his money’s 
worth out of this course, he is a fool indeed ! ”’ 


Thomas Pellatt, M.A. : 


Author of ‘Public Schools and Public Ofinion,” ‘ Public School 

Education and the War,’’ etc., etc. 

Pelmanism is based upon those great and eternal principles 
which underline the art of all genuine education, and which are just 
as permanent as the principles which underlie the art of painting, 
or of architecture, or of any other art. 

The system, therefore, being built upon a rock foundation, is 
not of the nature of a quack medicine, and needs ho quack device 
to recommend it; it makes no claim whatever to transform human 
nature ; to change the carthorse into the racehorse, or so to meta- 
morphose the elephant that he will ‘‘amble nimbly in a lady’s 
chamber to the lascivious pleasing of a lute”’; but it does claim 
this: Success for all who follow the directions given: success in 
the sense that, after they have been through the course, they will 
find themselves ‘‘ reborn,” as it were, with aims,. objects, possi- 
bilities—nay, certainties—in front of them, such as they never 
dreamed of before. 

And this claim is verified by the verdict of thousands and 
thousands of people who have proved its truth. That is why I 
call the Pelman system sound. 


“ Mind and Memory ” (in which the Pelman Course is fully 
described, with a Synopsis of the lessons) will be sent gratis and 
post free, together with a full reprint of ‘“ Truth’s”’ famous 
Report on the .Pelman System and a form entitling readers of 
Country LIFE to the complete Course for one-third less than the 
usual fees, on application to the Pelman Institute, 8 Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Overseas Addresses: 46-48, Market Street, Melbourne; 
15, Toronto Street, Toronto ; Club Arcade, Durban. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CAPTURE OF BAALBEK. 
[To tHE Epritor oF ‘Country LIFE.”] 


S1r,—Your views of Baalbek were very interesting, but as there is so much 
at that place of archeological interest it would not seem inappropriate to 
supplement these with some further illustrations. The three colossal stones 
in the wall of the Temple of the Sun (or, as it is called since the excavations 
under Professor Puchstein by the German Archzological Society, the Temple 
of Jupiter Baal, who is identified with the sun) were considered in ancient 
times as so remarkable, being 64ft., 63}ft., and 62ft. long by 13ft. deep, that 
this temple came to be called the Trilithon. They are said to be the largest 
blocks ever used in building. The great stone in the quarry, 68ft. long by 
14ft. deep, and 13ft. 8ins. wide, is shown in the view with a horseman beside 
it, which perhaps gives a better idea of its immensity to the average reader 
than mere figures; its weight would be about 1,500 tons. The temple 
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NORTH-EAST CORNER OF THE TEMPLE OF JUPITER. 





BUILT FROM THE RUINS—BAALBEK IN THE DISTANCE. 


generally known to writers as the Temple of Jupiter is said to be that of 
Bacchus. The view of the north-east corner of this temple shows the con- 
struction of the peristyle with coffered ceiling and the cornice stones. To 
the left is seen one of the columns which has fallen against the wall, and the 
great stones are so securely ticd that they have held together in this position. 
To the right is seen the entrance doorway, the lapsed keystone of which is 
supported by masonry. The view of the interior with a tall man standing on 
the cébris gives an idea of the size of this beautiful and ornate building, and 
The small Temple of Venus, 


of the great amount of detail in the decoration. 
who was worshipped here under the name of 
architectural beauty. 
the goddess and originally dcmed over, is semi-circular and had a peristyle of 
eight columns, which are 26ft. high and oft. in circumference. 
owes its preservation to its having been used for many centurics as a 
Christian church dedicated to St. Barbara—HENryY KINGSFORD. 


Pleasure, is a gem of 
The part of it remaining, which was the shrine of 


This building 





INSIDE THE TEMPLE OF JUPITER. 





THE GREAT STONE (N THE QUARRY. 





THE SHRINE OF THE TEMPLE OF VENUS. 
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DAISY. 
[To THE Epiror oF “ CouNtRY Lire.”] 

S1r,—Daisy is a fallow deer; he arrived in a basket one June day in 1909, 
a forty-eight-hour old baby, a little spotted thing with huge brown eyes and 
long, ungainly legs. He refused all offers of milk from a bottle and had to be 
forced to drink out of a bowl. 
He never seemed to miss his 
mother and from the first took 
an interest in everything 
around him; he loved com- 
pany of any kind, and soon 
made his home in the kennel, 
sleeping at night with the 
three small terriers which 
then lived there. At first we 
thought he might graze 
tethered like any common 
goat, but he had his’ own 
ideas and a very stiong will 
trom the beginning; he 
pulled, and tried over and 
over again to hang himself, 
until the attempt was given 
up and he was allowed to go 
where he liked. Every night 
and morning he came for his 
milk; his tail up, jumping 
off all four legs, making small 
squeaks. He would plunge his 
head into the bucket, and 
then, when too late, would 
realise that he could not 
breathe when submerged in 
milk, and throwing his head 
up in the air would spray all 
the milk around him. After 
his first vear he came and 
went pretty much as he liked, 
but was nearly always to be 
found where there was any 
crowd or excitement ; he was 
among the first to welcome 
Ulster’s leader, Sir Edward 
Carson,when he came here,and 
often he paraded with the local 
Volunteers. He came when 
he was called, and was always 
present 


A LITTLE SPOTTED THING 


when he was not 
wanted; he ate clothes and 
tore off ribbons and scarves 
from unsuspecting victims— 
on one occasion he raided the 
drying loft, and, spending the 
night there, ate the bottoms 
of eleven pairs of sheets! He 
did not confine his mischievous 
habits to his home, but would 
wander for miles in the hope 
of finding someone’s washing 
drying upon a hedge. And 
many a bill came in telling a 
tragic tale of Daisy’s un- 
quenchable appetite. Later, 
this wandering habit gave Da‘sy such a bad name in the countryside that 
for months at a time he had to be shut in a well-wired paddock. Now, 
finding that his wandering was mostly done at night, or early in the morning, 
he is shut in his paddock every evening and let out to go where he wishes 


WITH HUGE BROWN EYES. 


all day long ; often he 
escapes, but usually he 
knows that bedmeans 
some _ tit-bit—choco- 
lates, or perhaps an 
apple—and sooner or 
later will be found 
waiting near the yard. 
Twice he has gone to 
church, and twice he 
has been found 
solemnly attending a 
funeral, his ears 
drooping and his 
whole attitude in 
tune with his sur- 
Daisy 
used to have a slim 
figure ; 


roundings. 


; now he is as 
fat as a barrel, and is 
more inclined to leave 
his neighbours’ affairs 
alone. How he has 
escaped so 
years from the ven- 
geance of those whose 
gardens he has 
visited, and 


many 


whose 
clothes lines he has 
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raided, remains a mystery. Many have threatened him, and many sworn 
to take his life, but Daisy still survives. Last year another tame deer found 
him out—a smaller, wilder fallow deer; but Daisy is very jealous and will 
have none of her; he chases her and bites her, and though she refuses to go 
away they are seldom together. Daisy has either a wonderful digestion or 
none at all ; he has been known to eat fishing tackle, with three flies, hooks and 
all, a packet of tin tacks, and a clothes line, which, though he could not bite 
through, he swallowed, and which finally had to be cut to set him free; and 
once, finding the front door open, he succeeded in getting into the drawing- 
room, and before he was discovered ate two chair backs, half a lace curtain, 
and the back off a book. On another occasion he found his way into the hall 
and ate some unopened letters. His favourite amusement is to go out 
shooting, and he always eats the empty cartridge cases. Often he is 
very tiresome, but nearly everyone loves him, as he has such friendly 
ways, and is one of the most fascinating and companionable animals one 
could possibly imagine.—H. G. Y. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH’S HOME. 
{To THE Epitor or ‘‘ Country LIFE.”’} 

S1r,—Two recent articles in Country Lire bring to mind some associations 
with Sir Walter Raleigh, whose tercentenary is being kept this week, that I 
think may interest your readers. For twenty years Raleigh lived just off the 
Strand in what was later to be known as the Adelphi. He occupied Durham 
House (of which nothing is now left but the name, Durham House Street) 
until the death of Queen Elizabeth, and Aubrey, the antiquary, says: “I 
well remember his study, which was on a little turret that looked into and 
over the Thames, and had the prospect which is as pleasant perhaps as any 
in the world.” On the death of the Queen the Bishop of Durham put in a 
claim for the house, which James I allowed. The result was that Raleigh, 
in like case with some Adelphi tenants of to-day, was given notice to quit. 
In a letter to “‘ the Right Honourable My Verie good Lords, the Lorde Keeper 
of the Great Seale and My Lorde Chief Justice of Ingland, and to my verie good 
friende, His Majestie’s Atturney General,” he protests against his treatment 
and says: ‘I am of opinion that if the King’s Majestye had recovered this 
house, or the like, from the meanest gentleman and sarvant hee had in Inglande, 
that His Majestye would have geven six monenths tyme for the avoydance, 
and I doo not know but the poorest artificer in London hath a quarter’s _ 
warning given him by his landlord. I have made provision for 40 persons 
ii the springe and now to cast out my hay and oates into the 
streates att an hour’s warninge, and to remove my famyly and staff in 14 
dayes after, is such a seveare expulsion as hath not bynn offered to any man 
before this daye.”” He had, also, great affection for his boyhood’s home— 
the old manor house at Hayes Barton, where he was born, and did his best 
to secure it from its then owner. ‘“ I will,” he wrote, “‘ most willingly give 
you whatsoever in your conscience you shall deme it worth for ye 
naturall disposition I have to that place, being borne in that house, I had 
rather see myself there than anywhere else.”” But alas! it was not to be, 
and the snug and friendly Tudor homestead passed into other hands. 
The house at Hayes Barton was probably not newly built when Raleigh’s 
parents lived there, and it says much for the character of cob that the 
house is as good to-day as ever it was; though for all that it has, 
to use Mr. Eden Phillpotts’ words, ‘‘ been patched and tinkered through 
the centuries,”’ it “still endures, complete and sturdy, in harmony of 
old design, with unspoiled dignity from a far past.” Lady Rosalind 
Northcote gives the following description of the house in her ‘‘ Devon.” 
She writes: ‘In front of the garden, a swirling stream crosses a strip of 
green; and in the garden, at the right time, one may see the bees busy 
among golden-powdered clusters of candytuft, and dark red gillyflowers and 
a few flame rose-coloured tulips, proud and erect. The house is very pic- 
turesque ; it has cob walls and a thatched roof, and is built in the shape of 
the letter E; a wing projects at either end, and in the middle the porch juts 
out slightly. The two wings are gabled; there is a small gable over the 
porch and two dormer ones over the windows at each side of it, the windows 
having lattice lights and narrow mullions. Dark carved beams above them 
show up well against the cream-coloured walls. The heavy door is closely 
studded with nails, and over it fall the delicate sprays and lilac ‘ butterfly’ 
blossoms of a wistaria.”—-CHARLES BERNARD. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH’S BIRTHPLACE, HAYES BARTON, 








